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PREFACE 



In June 19-78 the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfc^re transmitted to Congress the "Report 
on the Appropriateness of the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements (FIDCR) ; Report of .Findings and Recommenda- 
tions," pursuant to the provisions of the Social Services 
Amendments of 1974 (Pviblic Law 93-647.) . 

The mandate contained in Section 2002 (a) (9) (B) of 
Title XX of the Social Security Act required the Secretary 
to submit to congress "an evaluation of the appropriateness 
of the requirements... together with any recommendations ne 
may have for modifications of those requirements. 

Definition of the word "appropriateness" was not pro- 
vided by Cohgress in P..L. 93-647 nor were criteria by 
which the appropriateness of the FIDCR might be evaluated. 
In developing its approach to the preparation of the report, 
therefore, the Department looked to the =5;^""^°^ J^gSf " 
ground of the intents and goals of Title XX and the f IDCR. 

The Department decided that the report ' should attempt 
to answer two fundamental questions: 

1. ' Is the Federal regulation of 'day care financed 

under Title XX appropriate? 

2. Are the specific requirements now imposed appro- „ 
priate?' —-'^ 

in answering those questions the Department analysed 
data and issues along three parallel lines of inquiry: 
the impact of the FIDCR on children, families jnd providers, 
examined in Chapter 2; the costs of imposing the FIDCR, _ 
analyzed in Chapter 3? and the administration of the FIDCR 
at all levels of government, discussed in Chapter 4. 
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At the time 'of transmittal the Department declared 
its intention to publish three technical papers to expand 
on these three major topics. ^ 

Th« oresent volume contains the technical paper pre- 

of the FIDCR." 
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INTRO'DUCTION 



ir;;$t'^t^"tf thS IS^ulatlon of day oar.. 

tua n.«d. of children and^parents ^ry 

Q^tt* and local officials- legal challenges. 

TlScK mStt al-o be able -xth^^^t be%elf enforcing 
In addition, t«g^^*^°f^«?^throeople will be content to 

'aSS lS^;yo%rrr?i;e ,.n.ra. oon..nt of 
affects. . 



tho.. it affect.. ^^.^^ 
requires ^^*^?"^*5e federal Government. It ^l^l^ 
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implementation and administration of the requirement and^ 
of other supportive and toe level of skill 

interplay of these ^""^ ^hesfLsks all have 

rL^SrrSoVlStfS! Sr^eruLSons ar. in accom- 
pli.fhing their objective. 

Thiv oap-^r will analyze and describe the FIDCR within 
the broadercofv^St of th^ federal regulatory Process , 

-Snrs^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

SeltSS "? wi!! tiscuss the ability the States have . 
shovra to administer the regulations. 
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..rfaa of amendments -o 
m 1967 congress passed » , mandate far the 

trr"=n.iS3 -^^^ 

-insofar as PO"^"^! ' * Snisms for coordination at tne 
""".'Tn^'^i«^l"tls-^^•^• 90-?";,roincSI 'en=; of"the 
irn^^r-- StSil t^reS xnterage^^^^^^^^ 



rn^Tr-aini.^ A=*^.^*^tt"thrdis«etion of the Stat..,- 
dary Education Act i/t ^^^^^^ Security 



the Virgin xsland.) . ,ets of riDCR= 

Title XX^ijade only the 



Title 'r. ,T pTDCR: 
in the original FIDCR. 



lo 



. .ducational requirements were .changed froM 
mandatory to of""*^' school age children 
- ^U^'l'^llTei'tlll l'^ IhLdrerf^to one adult to 

■ . ^t^eleiUtary, exercising di^^^^^^^^^^^ , 
Title XX, established child s^ ^^^^^ ^ 

ioTf^ =Srdrr"d^e^ tS%.e of three years. 

.ederal programs to which either the 196S or Title 
XX FIDCR apply are: 

programs ,_-iculture, Child Care Food Pro- 
- Department ox Agricuxtuu. , conditions) 

. £^liS*4fi^onriTo»StsrioS, Child oevelop- 
. foSLSt^rservices Administration (rlDCR may apply 
. repS.«"ii.or, Migrant and Seasonal Farm 
Workers Program, 




The F.IDCR Pr"=ri^« =-tie'trVeStlve'rer.»l%u^^ 
oroviders roust meet if they are to 

?o? dty care. 't°2'o piy^ent «ky be "^^S^^. 

security Act J^t* e in cinneotion with the provi 

^••nect to any expenditure , „ unless the FIDCR 
l!To£ any child day "re service un adherence 
"°. modified in that section^ are me ^^^^^^ 

" prospectively. 
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legally r the ^'e^J^^^i of these conditions^ 

^° tLtnt determines that a State 
^ ^^^^nLf^llsTeceived f.^^.^^'fequire a re- 

care provider ^^.^^xDCR standards ,°*'^compliance with 

the authority 

car. providers. . regulatory a<=ti°"» 

r'^'^ tcnrefn f^r =Hil-en .av 

that have been taicen 

care. i ,««rs of day care 

VerticaUy. --eSfrars^-lnd levels. 



^eauoracies oonoerne """"^"""iate inspectors , 



b^eaucracies co„|er^~ '»'«l»n«ate Inspectors , 

^^tra^coffi^^-^^^^^^^^^^ - 
with separate P®^;*^ -sample: 

arate things. For examp systems, some- 

4r.4.v and building sa£et:k sometimes 

• fi^ello^St^ sS„e-e^ l«?r=ir»- 

^^°?2;na tnspe"ors, and ""t^^^^luthority to 
ftcia'- °'«"^tS If^r/rof thl danger of 
;totect P^P?^*^ Itttes have a i^ttitu- 

• bTode; nlnfotSrs apply -''-^ " 
tional codes. 
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undetermined number of ai" ■ ,tatutory 

. promulgated i» ="P?"tn3? the spread of disease. 
Lndat. wPf^esK specif il to day care, 
codas applied "^"""be aPP'oP*^'** ^. 
"'or^rlstaSSs'lM^gaS! 1^76, Aronson and 

Pi220, 1976) . 

. St..,:. or local day ca",i^f^|t»| Ifiocaf agency , 
on 3Undards developed by a^|tdte_,^^ Otiice 

usually welfare, but Education. The 

of Child Development, or, for children 

■ °sta« and constituency are =|»=«S!tdgeable about 
in day care, and liJcexy 

. 'lll,l zoning codes, »f is"nft"' 

door play space) (see aiao, 

,.,s lacK Of syst- ronrr-i'f ' 

is beyond the direct cp^^^i/teohnioal assistance, the 
-ov'i ItleLunf ind coordinate these 

States might be aoxe *- 



processes 



StateStandards 

;;r7^^are ^rchase-of-service requi^^^^^^^^ 

prescr^M ~ndition4^progrj^8 mast meet^t_^^^^^ 

scato xj-s^ j,-j3a are State reguxaw r^ire program 

licensing stanaaraa a ^^formance a ^^^Y^^t^J^^ ^are 
+-h« minimum standards oi states day care 

tne rainii"-* ooerate legally, m so»'V ^-inaious organi- 
must meet to oP«^*^ ^ nublic agencies, +. ' 
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. state and Regional Laws and Regul^ns 

n.nre With Other; Local, State aaa y 

TABLE 1- . compliance B iT^rTIi^T^^^^i- ' 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



StcltUb 



Hodtaiia 



Nevdd4 

New llaiiiiuhire 
New Jeraey 
New Kuxicu 



New YurK 
North Carolina 
North' Dakota 
Uliio 



Ok lahoNM 
Oro<|oii 
IHfiiiii<ylvdtiiiA 
Miixiu IbicilKl 



South Carol iiid 
South Dakota 



Utah 
VurMOiit 
Vir9hiia 



Wuiit Virt|iriii 
WiucohBiii 



Zon'in9 



Building 



I 



Pirc 
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Health 



Sanita- 
tion 



New Construction and 
Renovation Approvals 



l^wreiicfj Johnuon and fi»«ixjiatetti Ind Cojii)arative Licenttiiig Study, 1^78. 



Other 

AdninlMtra- 

tive 

A^iprovaltt 
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standards may include all or some of the following com- 
ponents : 

- health and safety regulations 

- orogrammatic requirements 

- indications of quality for programmatic components 

- administrative requirements 

- funding requirements 

- environmental and physical structure specifica- 
tions ' ^ 

- staffing requirements.- 

The variations in licensing standards from State to 
State often have been a point o« controversy and the de- 
bate relates to the larger question of ^whether the regula- 
tion of federally sponsored day care should, be a Federal 
or state responsibility. Those who take a States rights 
posftloS agSrJhat variation i« inevitable and healthy. 
It is inevitable, in this view, because each of the 50 
StaiJs SSs its State 'culture' , its oy^^^^ijtory and 
policies, its own demographic and geographic characteris 
tics? and its own day care needs. Variation i« ."ej as 
healthy because permitting the States to determine their ^ 
o" iaSdatory quality enables them to write regulations 
which are responsive to local needs and realities. And, 
Se SrSument continues, States are as concerned as the^ 
federal Government . about ensuring the safety and health 
of their children. 

Those who are uneasy about State-to-State variations, 
or who oppose them vehemintly, support a more universal 
Sef initiorSf quality and iook to the Federal Government 
to dSfinS aSd demand quality. Their ^posit.ion is based 
oS the belief that catering to local if?! ^t* 
stnte level may mean that children's rights Jnd needs 
ar i SubSrdinStSd to other considerations.^ They cite as 
I I ;Se? the need for a Federal role to^ secure the 
« ivil rights of minority groups. 

The argument of State vs. Federal rights is both a 
nhilosophicSl and political"rssue. It is an argument 
SSicS win cintSnuS for as long as the Federal Government 
continues to assume a regulatory role. 
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>rb^ FTDCR and Licenaing Standards:, 

compr anena ivane s 8 

w4*^+. ¥rs th« FIDCR must first comply 
All day cara f * Licenaing standards are 

with State li<=%^};^2n'£Sf raguiatinr^i^^^ 
<a nacasaary condition for regulating ^ h 

care, but are thay '^"i^^^^^J^^^i^a acceptable to the 

tttinimum l*^*^ P^^^l^oHf SSS^ Statf Ucansing 

Federal Government? rf"' u.„e promoted the 

standard, would not, on the^whola,^ ^^^^^ 

Sincal968, chang.a in State stan^^^^^^^^ 

numaroua and •i^?"i"2^:..J\ire " stiU uaing center 
reported that only 10 States ^ere ... earlier... 

or home atandarda which ^^^^/J^iS^'piJ^R was a factor in 
2t appears that the •^^'j;" * SL^ta^SrSs "acific Con- 

. Stitii' d*ci»io'^"'^?«"^^";j5:i^;aS?o^^^ existence 
sultants, 1576, p. ' .^^^SS^SlopSd by the Office of 
of the model •li"'^»^^?o?? chInSe however, has not 
Chiid Development i^i^nita Sards have developed 
necessarily tneant^that State l^^^g'^tes, such as Mas- 
aecording to the PIDCR model . S^^ .tringent 

sachusetts, <l«Y^l°S?i,"^S?JlDCR *Other States developed; 
and cbmpx^ehensive. than-^the-^IDCT. otn ^^pi,, re- 

^-^lew-^talngent standards. Missi^^ ^^^^ 
vised '^t^janter^child care .i|^^^^^ child-staff ratios 
but •l«»cted not to establish roqui^ recommends but 

IJtolation of th«ir standard. . 

R...ar=h data on ourr.nt Stjtte Uc~.ln, «t« 
ar. incoBpl.t. and '"-J-'^'^y^i? fiSulfto oompar. th. 

ing standards. 

r?ifficultv is that State atan- 
One reason for ^i'^^J^^^de requirements for fire, 
- darda often incorporate Theae local 

health, build.ing^aafety and by one agency, 

l^:^ coordination 
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ti t day =«• program they regulate. 

• 'CENTER CAKE: '^^-^'^^iL^StrofthUd-sttff'iatios ' 
Government r'^ulat. some components of .and safety and 

and environmental, *^^°^!!""ri center program. Not all_ 

r.rt:n:-:rregSM^^ 

this point. 

ChUi;2taffrati0|: While States have iden- 
tifie4 child-atair "ti-"; g*J ^f various ages: 

established ?*^i°%i",tct t"°o°««*i» do <iot have 
17 States and the D^'^-'^J:".?' ^ -ix states do not 
ratios for " "to-««-oW IhUd, five States 
'have ratios J"*r-old child, 11 States 

rr SSl5^S!;eS?-o!d1hri" tnd U States for ^ 
■ 'scLo^^kltd'cKildren (see Table 2) . ,. . 

.GTOupsize: f ^^^^tfon^'t^lv^^^^^ , 

5f iSlumbTa (where information ^s a ^^^^ 

regulate group size. children of. all agesi 

■ stites establish group »i"» if " child is 

' irstates regulate ^'"^Pji^'oSS'ltite only if the 

rh!iri.'at.%S^" Sln°t];t'oi older, and two States 
4Siy if tJir=hUd is six weeks or older. 

. Heal^hreaui^^ 
• Which doei not °S|Lto"xam or to be im- 

a child to have ^i^'^'^.'^tna the- District -of 
. runized. 0^ t*** "=fheL?° requirements: nine 

Columbia "hioh do have health req (physical,. 

States do not "5^^" any medica ^ 

TB, dental or hearings »n'»^" hioh do require 
I child to be i».«unxz.d. States w^^^^ 

a child to be immunized „<,t require 

. tions they '^Jfl:^^^J''l\ ior^i^pinj cough, 
immunization for measles, 
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2 Staff Child Ratios - Day Care Centers 
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„ 19 for polio, 19 for diphtheria 



„a 21 ior ftanus., _ ,,^,,.„e„ts for day" 

OnlV two Stat^ h.v- |0 »^^i/t\m.tr.te.^^^^^^^^ 
oar. c'n^^'ljS'ti whit health components for 
great variation in wna 

are regulated (.ee Tac „tabli»hi.ent • 

the Whole S^^t.. f^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ parent in- 

other States apply Jtan ^^^ in the case of 

'/taw" "S.^ 'Terrlw^s var? as to what 

tSnra^dsSor day =«;,=rn» they regulate. 

specific day care compo ^ ^^^p 

child=2£a«iStio»-- ffi^'liy'carelr. usually 
iTze requiIemeuLiTin « /^^^^ ^^eS that there will 
. '^l s«.e because it is expe^^ ^^,^^ States 

of the 36 Stat require any™ jjaouni- 

quirf»»"'*tSd eight do ""^ "^""qui?^ iSdical • 
rarir.r?ornhe -relr^u^rfa^pllii-i; 

. Inf a heSring «»^'»^^e .tales which require ■ 

TDOlior 13 , ; t« "Other iimnuniza- 

hive medical requirements £or 
Columbia have 
daycare operator. 
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TABLE 3 
Day Care 
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Health Requirements 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 
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TABLE 4 Health Requirements for Child Care Staff and 
Volunteers 
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,for staff. 



. For the other co^'P^JJf ".J^bS^hlve^^ucatiL re- 

\% tS:S: ctre-anrr.? - State, to .ev.lPP this typ. 
of regulation. 

' ^4..«/i«rda- ExtensiveneSi 
Th. fact thatTstat. ?ScK"t.f not l^eak 

^b^^^^^l^^i^s^^ SSH It. 

tii"Sm^r^l« in importance. 

. not all State, rely on licen.ingrequir 

. ^tf«ticulat. the .xtent of their that 
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HsE°i.s; rttss^ sitsi's. s^j^r. 

all of the center ftaff " °°-^tiIe with children? How 
5orlc some percentage of their time w« center en- 

Xoullratlo. te =o»PUtf= °n J^^^^^S^tly attendance? 
rolOnent or on the basis oi „„»i,l 

HOW State, apply . "°=M»ii°i^.tla« "l i^por- 
componwt in defining "'lo.. ^°^^^^|ieai case of two 
tlSIe of this issue ~°"t!!i,lisSd child-staff ratio for 

ireVr-"^-'" " VS'^STS !'/ fttfe-rr^U.| 

t^l Sntta who spend °»^.S„'tnd that the ratio, 
working directly «^,t^t^t"? ' the children in the 
be baeed -^n the "**^th~:°c5^id-staff ratio of * ^' . 

llV/To. s^y-^ihit -a^^^^^^^^^ 

: Ss'ortiiir-^ri.:^^^ S bdt-nttLtf-js^^^^ 

have no contact ratio. Further, if State A 

number which is »»S?iJ;y^i;io "s based on en'°^^?"*i.»«r- 
K 5fu-b."nr.d:S"thei%hen "tio =o-t is^det.r 

^:aTy"ac^iil attandance^^^^^^^^ 

thA limitations in ^viat comt^ applied. Given this, 
how these numbers are to ^^^P^i. id-staff ratios m 

Sife-nsfn^.^^--^^ 
t"ittiin among States, are: . 
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•' Dramatically different from FIDCR for three, 
four and five-year-old children- in day care 
f centers; and ^ ' 

• Closeat to equalling {ho FIDCR for children .under : 
age two, children si« through /nine years old, and for 
' children over age io. ^ (see alio Table 5 and Figure- 1) 

In 1976, the child-staff ratio reqtiirements for family 
day care homes contained in most State standards were as 
extensive as the FIDCR: 45 States and the District of 
Columbia had established ratios .of 6rl or less; one Stat« 
(Florida), had a ratio of 5 to 10:1; four States had a ratio of 
7:1; and one State (Kentucky), had no ratijO requirement 
(Pacific Consultants, 1976). t 



The FIDCR and State Licensing Standards: Application , 
States differ in how they' apply these standards: 

• Center care . States require that private 
centers be licensed and 45 States require the. 
licensing of publicly operated" centers . For the 
remaining six States, public centers are either 
approved ■ (four) or certified (two) (Pacific 
Consultants, 1976,) . 

9 Family dav care homes . The ip^j^rity of States 
(33) and the District of Columbia license family 
day care homes; seven require licenses only if a 
home is serving four or more children; three 
approve homes? three register homes; anu five do 
not apply sanctions unless the home is subject to 
the FIDCR. 

• In-home care . Forty-one States do' not implement 
requirements for in-home care either because the? 
homes are not receiving Federal monies under 
Title XX (19) , there are no State requirements 
(10), this provider category is n^t used" (10), or 
the information is unknown (2) . 'v^o f^tates 
license in-home care, six approve hi/me s, and two 
register them. 
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TABLETS Comparison of Day Care Center Staffing Requirements for FIDCR and 
State Licensing StanJa^ds / 



Age of Child 


FIDCR Staffing 
Requirement for 
Children Per Adult 


National Average 
of the Child 
'staff Ratios^ 
for. All States 


Under 2 years 


4.0 


6.8 


« 

2 years 




9 0 


3 years 


5.0 


11.3 


4 years 


7.0 


t 13 6 


5 years 


7.0 


16.6 


6 years 


15.0 ^ 


18.4 


7->9 years 


15.0 


18.8 


10 years 


20.0 


19.0 



Number, of States 
Having Staffing 
Requirements at 
Least as 

Extensive as FIDCR 



15 
4 
4 

3 
2 
24 
22 
32 



♦ 

SOURCE: Abt Associates, Inc., National Day Care Center Supply Study , 1977. 
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FIGURE 1 

Rang* of Statt Staffing Requiramenta And Eff ectlya Waximum 
•Child/Staff Ratloa, by Aga of Child 



AGE OF CHILD 



CMldr«n 0{ 
Cartel v«<^ 




0 Chlldrtfl 
Ptr 
Cariflivtr 



NOTE- Mississippi regulations do not specify any required ratio 
fSI iny age groSS Idaho. Maryland, and Rhode Island regulations 
db not specify a requirement for children age / oli^- 7 
SLSSchuSetts^does riot specify a requlrefnen^ for ch Idren age 7 
and older. Connecticut recommends rather than requires staffing ^ 
?atlSs (The District of Cclumbia is included in the rtate counts.) 

SOURCE: Abt Associates, Inc.. National Day Care. Center Study, 1977. 



' _ln conclusion, although State licensing standards 
have become more "stringent in the past 10 years, the evi- 
dence indicates that these codes' still do not insure a 
minimum level of program performance when judged by their 
comprehensiveness. 
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SECTIOH II: FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATIOll 



A. INTRODUCTION . - . 

Many of the problems commonly identified with the 
FIDCR are^ in fact,' typiciil of probliuns that exist when- 
ever the Federal Government attempts to regulate. Thus 
a Realistic assessment of the FIDCR must take into account 
the whole "state-of-the-art" of Federal regulation; only 
when >the FIDCR is viewed in that context can its strengths 
and weaknesses be put into proper perspective.- And, only 
within that context can realistic modifications of the 
present FIDCR be proposed.' For example, attitudinal in- 
formation collected in Region V by Unco (1975) and a 
ten-state" study by APWA/REAP' (American Public Welfare 
Association, 1977) found that one barrier to the effective 
enforcement of the FIDCR was the lack of Federal leadership 
in helping States implement the FIDCR. An analysis of 
the Federal experience in the regulation of social services 
in general suggests that this is a perennial problem. 
There is an ^.nherent difficulty in translating Federal • 
concern on any social issue into concrete actions which 
are responsive to,, both Congressional intent and the States ' 
need for strong leadership. What this implies is that 
those involved with the FIDCR need to recognize and accept 
the fact that a period of working through certain intrin- 
sic problems is unavoidable and not unique to day care 
regulation. 

V- ' 

There appear to be three primary factors that have 
contributed ' to the dif f iOulties the Federal Government 
has experienced in its efforts to. enforce the FIDCR. To 
begin with the art of regulating social services programs 
is not yet well developed. The early and mid-1960' s were 
a period o,f rapid growth for federally financed social ser- 
vices programs as the building days of the 'great society' 
progressed. The 1962 amendments to Title IV of the Social 
Security Act provided the mechanism for funneling funds - 
into the States. By the late 1960 's, however, the fiscal 
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constraint, of "nanoin, . war -d _ 
that th. allocation -of ^moneyal^^^^ „ 

t:'"tS:%:rroro;^^^^o ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fnM'tir?rd«Sf GO^'-S^^ th. n,w taa. of. 

ragulating social ..rvice.- ' 

A Hpw has discovered many dirii- 

'As an organisation, ^^^^^Snuntability. One view, v 
^cultiea in seeking program *^^°^^^*^i^'tSat HEW is not 
: described by, Tj^^t^S^^ JS^.f Sry role is seen as 
enforcement or iente<^,v^HEW^» P^^ in building . 

providing technical assistance services it 

programs, ^ot policing the qua ^^^^ tn^ 
funds. Tomlinson and Ma^^^^^J^^'.-Vtiottal procedures to 
-iS^lure to develop *f ^?^Sc^2^ir2t^ tS illustrate 
enforce compliance^with AFDC req^ SSicel had no delegated 
this point.. "Until l^^°."^state6 'concerning compliance 



I..U... Thay could mar^y t^l'^'yona Ra|topaiof"=* 
Uiam to tha cMitral offica. .J^^J^ ao^^i:^st~i.»*-^»* ^ • 

Hhin^a^'^;?i^c:^5riS:oW-.- - «^'- 

Bayond th. ^""=^V.^^ritiiSlaiSVi?J''hrtan-^ 
includa.anforcamant HEW ha. naa ^^^^^ ^ ^-^oLi 

•dancy inl»«r*n*,^* ^Siy ofSn i,ad to political 

raoulatory dutia. •'••'""••.^S S«r.onnal ara ha.itant to 

. cSlJSrovariy. "^-^^'i 'hUh-SnM^.*.- Furth«mor«, 
play, or play oftan, in high ante g poaition. and 

Sharp dalinaation of '^•^•"J; 'SJa^ci ara ' likaly to causa 
SSiSgant affort. to axaot =°»P^i»5^ ^ha hand, of agancy 
control of tha conflict Jo .hi" jj thi. hap- 

«SSMional. to °* SicUbif Snd from tha pro- 

ISna, th. will ba unpradie«o , ^„,on 

gram prof ai.ional'. 'i;*?''^"*^"!^?; ,uch potantially 
Ind Maahaw, 1977; p. aaancias adopt nagotiation 

dangarou. •ntan^l*"?"*' »^f*,*|f oparatioS -- a sty la 
^tcrKt'tl^iy^^^PaS^^^^ wit? the goal of account- 
ability. ^ ^ 

Mothar of th. f --"la^SU^ trtMt"!. ^ 
i„g social »«f i» just what to ragulata, 

•SS^t^^ JatrSl tratS^r- in fi=t, to ragulate at all.. 
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i„ inclined as a nation to regulate 

^d^Z^T^r^'^^''^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

The relative infancy °* »°=i;t."^^mfoMlii~t°"i>«i 
the organiiational barriers to effective ^^^^^ 
*hl lack of film national consensus pn -; y ^j^^^j, 
^^tSut°. to the PWticular historioal^con^^^ f?«=\^r 
the Federal Government's •'='=5 ".ivsis, this section will 
tSJen place. ForP""!?!!: t^tSmioisS basic factor, 
assess the "="1^" !fSli2v""'luehce the success or 
-?^SiJrofref.rS^-^i^^^^^^^^ m ..-ral: 

. The Clarity of the>9oals- the regulation ,!. 

designed to achieve. _ regulation.. 
• : re.tn-lvL:^t*°* Wuc in the regulatory 
■ . ?S:'ri'iiate in which the regulatory process take. 

. conflict, of loyaltie.. 
• The enforcement policy. 

Probl«.. related tP these i.-ues «. in«in.ic to 

the regulatory process, n°'J,^?*,oSs whose purpose it is 
15Snt Federal regulatory comi.sions «n p^^^^ 

W oversee the economic Hve. of larg the regula- 

Su.. of MPr«««ntative., 197&) , they P I ^^^^^ 

?!Sn of hur.ing home. S^^^^ininl' Aashaw, 1977) , and 
■ ^^r-a" i»u2rffi S« the FXOCR. 

f 

1. ^'■^^^^^Y Goals 

^ 1- .r-A the first tenet 

Clearly stated regulatory goals JJ;%f the 

- «r^ 
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^d«A._b.lov which .^^^^^ This 
4*h« FTftCR duoting from the PIDCR: as a cwu 

or utilize with Federal support. 
• The existence of clearly articulated "9^1*Jory 

■riSJ;'ior"rx,Spr."ts*9it°thSTo"i ofs: t^rniurt-ehen 

these regulatory goals are legendary. 

Tn th« case of the FIDCR confusion over goals has 
iSe^Sntt"e?sy focus almost exclusively on the ^ 

clear with respect to: 

__e--^m--parpo8r'oFthe~PlDCR. ■ 
'^"^ • The degree of compliance required. 

• Whtthe? the FIDCR are consistent with the goals 

of Title XX. ' 
'with regard to the first area, the FIDCR never spe- 
cif ic^M^^^^^^ 

rights and needs of S^^i^*^.;J.2?i-hed rights under the 
f^^.cll,l tir?xSSrappiroSSJ1S1hlil5en in certain 
federally funded programs. 

day care has to be assessea ^"J^Jf . , rights are not 
ani f =f*;;%^"f,^'^^:?S;e SStch tStSoliled the Director 

";"^in"w ?hf Lc"ta?y of HOT to develop a set of fed- 
of OEO and the secretary —o,, of the regulations 

:n\?"p?o^dr?S'=o^on^ef:£'progra. standards and , . 
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regulations, and mechanisms for Qoordination (of day care 
services). at the State and local levels" (PL 90-222 
Section 107 (a)). The Congress stated its case formally; 
it was concerned about the feasibility of administering 
a proliferation of day care programs. If the protection 
of children was not formally identified as\ the rationale 
for the PIDCR, it w^s nonetheless a motivating force for 
Congressibnal action. Special interest and children's 
Idbby groups concerned about the quality of care children 
were receiving in federally financed day care helped to 
initiate' the .Congressional action which resulted in the 
1^67 mandate for Federal day care regulations (Cooper, 1976) 

^Nowhere in the FIDCR, HEW's interpretation of the 
1967 mandate^ is concern about protecting the rights and 
needs of- children- identified as' the purpose or goal of the 
regulations. The Preface states that day care is a "ser- 
vice for the' child, the family, and the community and is 
based on demonstrated needs of children and their f jellies, 
'(emphasis supplied - FIDCR IV) . This reference to the 
needs of children is used> to define the goals of day care, 
not the goals of the FIDCR. Further, in the Introduction 
to the PIDCR, the language of the 1967 mandate is used by 
HEW as the raison d'etre for the> requirements. 

All historical assessment of HEW's .intent also shows 
that while the FIDCR do! not identify how they relate to 
children, according to Cooper HEW develpped the FIDCR 
on the Headstart model, a program oriented to 

... such comprehensive health, nutritional, educa- 
tion, social and other services as the Director 
finds will aid the children attain their full 
potential ... (emphasis supplied) (Steiner, 1976)^ 

' Thus, there is historical, evidence to indicate that 
both the Congress and HEW saw the protection of children s 
needs and rights as an intended consequence of the FIDCR, 
even though they never formally stated this intent and 
also chose not to specify the nature of the needs and ^ 
rights of children the FIDCR were intended to affect. 

The second area (the degree of compliance required) r 
refers to the continued debate as to whether the FIDCR 
are intended to be guidelines or regulations? The intro- 
duction to the FIDCR clearly indicates the mandatory 
nature of the requirements: 
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this document sets forth Federal interagency 
tod in the Definitions sectioB, th. FIDCR state: 

appropriations.'* „ * 

Definitions, the Ifn^^*?®^^"*^^ individual provisions. 

iij'-e^astrirasss-^^^^ - "■^^^'^ 

the requirements apply, the FIDCR state. . 

It is expected that a community program of 
iervicSf Slllrem^ more than one type of day care 
facility .TTTnWpT 4) 

Concludes with the following sentence: 

Mum- i« tsreferable that the three types of 
?ici?iUai bS avSiJable, this is not a Reguiremyt. 

(1968, p. 4) > 

defiaiag family day care: 

(The family day care home) is ypecially suitable, 
^fii iSfanS, toddlers and sibling groups ^ ana ior 
nSigtooSood-based day care programs... (1968 , p. 4) 
• (emphasis supplied) 

And, in discussing coordination, FIDCR provides: 

iv««nrt«« Which operate mora than one type of pro- 
^gr^ ^rfincouLged to share appropriate personnel 
and resources... (iSphasis supplied) . 

26 
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on, can .ympathize with the PUght o£ Stat, agencies 

att«.pting to WP^V ^^^J "f ^vrinclu^ms lte» 

PSA Monitoring Guide developed under an 

evid«nc« of cemplianca (Unco, 1973). 

•A. on. «cp.rt co^entator ha. ob«^^^^^ 
in the Requirements varies between speciiicity 
S ^Sfislton^l advice." ("°=?f:,,i!'«ioS'ov~'thf degree ' 
policy »a)cer» contributed " SctoSer 1975, 

of coiopliance r*!"!'*?.^?. J^j/s^ritar? for Legislation, 
Stephen Kurxman, hew "warded FIDCR as goals 
testified =?"|«?S. tf d2?elop good faith efforts 

?S^,r.f th^ra-tlul ^t^4'^?e^g teVn strict enforce- 
ment (Kuranan, S.', October 8, 1975). 

The third ar,a of -n^f rrr^onL^ttnS'witS't^^gSar. 
a sat of Federal regulations are co"***?*"' wija^ ^ 
•f'ntf. XX7 With the enac^ent Of TitJ^e^Tri97S^« 
specific standards of the FIDCR J^/oj y,. aduoa- 

•Sdorsed by Congress. With the •5=«Ption_or^ 

tional »•'^i?«^':2"^^™5?M^Uuciti2 the judgment « 
-?^l%Syr^5?u^S2th J^jiifei'drreftSS-'to the goal of = 
roTet-eM- 

rn» redS^i;rn^rpr:;irt?s^^ii -^^^^^^^^ 

^'ToftiS!o"ol'?S&"aKiltt"";b?^^ ^ ' 
;^?i2=t''tJ;rir°o«S'1^ter.st. or preserving, re- 
habilitating or reuniting familial r 

nraventing or reducing inappropriate ins titu- 
^ ^ ?^nn!l care by providing for community-based 
cirS? hSm"based care, or other forms of less 
intensive care, or 

i?^ securing referral or admission for institutional 
care wSen other forms of care are not appropriate, 
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or providing services to individuals in institu- 
tions. " ^ 

While congress has implicitly determined that the 
FIDCR are consistent with the .goals of ^i^le XX, from the 
standpoint of the legislative P^^P^?" ^^^^Ji* ^.i^^"" 
sistehcies may exist nonetheless. If it is determined 
?5!!t ?he Sost^of compliance with FIDCR would significantly 
raise the present cost of day ,care, for example, then it 
might well be argued that TIDCR are not consistent with 
?he objectives of Title XX. (Testimony of Representative 
Jones (Oklahoma), a Senate Finance Committee .Hearing on 
S.'2425, October 8, 1975.) 

There is another potential contradiction. While 
congress unequivocally required adherence to the FIDCR 
as a condition for receiving Title XX. day care monies , 
it also fashioned a legislative program which emphasized 
Sta?e decision making authority. Title XX allows individ- 
ual States to fashion social services programs based on 
each State's unique characteristics, with the exception 
Sf the FIDCR, Title XX does not establish Federal regula- 
tions for any of the social services the States may 
elect to provide. 

The committee believes the States should have the 
ultimate decision-making authority ^""iS if^^+.- 
their own social services programs within the limits 
of their funding established by the Congress. Thus 
the Committee bill provides that the States would 
have maximum freedom to determine what ••ryj-f** 
they will make available, the persons eligible for 
such setvices, the manner in which such services 
are provided, and any limitations or conditions on 
the receipt of such services (Senate Report No. 
93-1356, 4 U.S. Cong. 6 Adm. News., 1972, p. 8138}. 

The legality, however, of placing funding fon^itiqns 
on StatJ units a^d 4ay care programs was supported by the 
courts in the recent case Th^ state of O^^l^^o"^^^^;. ^^^f _ 
United Stater Department of Health . Education, ana weirare, 
in this case tne court: '> 

- upheld the right of Congress "...to impose terms 
and conditions upon which its mqney allotments to 
the states shall be disbursed." 
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- agreed "... that expenditures and conditions in 
related statutes and regulations (the FIDCR) 
seeking to provide for and protect the interest 
of children in day care is within the permitted 
purposes (of 'the> regulations) . " 



2. Clarity of Language 

The FIDCR are regulations which have the force of 
law. Because violations of regulations. normally result 
in legal penalties, the language of the law. and regula- 
tions should be as clear and unambiguous as possible. 
The Fifth Amendment 'to the Constitution guarantees that 
lio person shall 'be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. ' The concept of fairness 
embodied in that amendment means "that laws must be clear 
enough so that the "citizen may know what is expected of 
him. Ambiguity in law also creates administrative un- 
fairness; it leaves too great an opportunity for discretion 
in regulating conduct (Davis, 1971). Not only does such 
discretion threaten public confidence in the rule of law; 
it also is an ineffective tool for implementing govern- 
mental objectives. Regulations cannot be enforced uni- 
formly when imprecise language permxta an unmanageable 
variety of administrative interpretations. The clearer 
the law, the more uniform its application, and therefore 
th!p more predictable its results. 

Some flexibility in the language of any government 
regulations is desirable.' It permits administrators to 
adapt their decisions to the almost infinite variety of 
situations they will encounter in the field. And, 'a 
certain amount o%controversy or conflict is inevitable 
and healthy. There is no rule so unambiguously stated 
or so universal in its apparent application that someone 
won't challenge it. Further, the process of challenge 
' can often initiate activities for needed refinement and 
constructive change. However, when rules or laws are 
subject to controversy at too many points, enforcement 
officials are paralyzed by uncertainty, the concerned 
public is discouraged from getting involved and those 
who would ignore the rules for ulterior motives are 
emboidenepl. That is the present situation with the 
FIDCR. 
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The FIDCR carry with them serious sanctions for nonr 
compliance and embody a national policy. If Federal 
requirements are appropriate at all it is because the 
goals they are designed to achieve require that they be^ 
universally met. otherwise, State or local standards 
might 'be sufficient. Therefore, the FIDCR should be 
characterized by a high degree of specificity and measur- 
aibility. Unfortunately this is not the case. There 
are significant problems in the language of the specific 
program requirements which hinder enforceability. 

The child-staff ratiosi of the FIDCR are considered 
to be'^one of the most important sections of £he require- 
ments. Yet the imprecision auid incomplete language of 
this section has opened the way to controversy. 

Consi4er the difficulty of interpreting . what is 
prescribed for child-staff ratios in family day care sit- 
uations. In two places, the FtDCR limit the number of 
' children who may be served. in a family day care home to 
no more' than six children in the three through 14 age 
bracket, five children in the zero through six age group, 
including the family day care mother's own children. 
(FIDCR 1968, p. 4, 5 & 6.) The language contains no 
clues to the solution of two significant issues related 
to establishing family day care child-staff ratios: 

a. Do children of the family day care operator 
count as part of the program if they are present 
only after school? . 

<. 

b. May a child of the caregiver be counted as a 

• caregiver himself and not as a care recipient 
in the program? 

This same requirement pos«$ d.Lf ,f .'.cult iss in deter- 
mining the size of family day care groups. For children 
from birth thrcwgh six years, "no more than two children , 
under two and no more than five in total..." For childrtm 
aged three through 14, "no more than six children.,.." 
(FIDCR 1968, p. 5.) Because th«ise two requirements affect 
age ranges which overlap j.t is impossible to apply the 
grouping limits to many combinations of children. Con- 
sider whe1;her FIDCU Ij violvited wh^rai i:Aar<?. are five threa 
year olds and oncK 13 :/ear old. On the om% hand, FIDCR 
permits six children .j.g'jjs three through 14. Yet it also 
places a limit ot fiva children If the children are zero 
through six. 
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similarly r in a footnote to the group size limitations 
in a family day care heme, PIDCR requires two adults "if 
one or more of the children were retarded, emotionally 
disturbed or handi/. pped and needed more than usual care." 
There is no indication of how the judgment is to be made . 
as to the need for "more than usual care." Someone must' 
decide the degree of retardation, emotional disturbance 
or physical handicap. Does "more than the usual" mean 
mora than the usual handicapped child or more than the 
u^ual "normal" child? 

Comparable difficulties exist when it comes to 
computing child-staff ratios for day care centers. The 
FIOCR state: 

"Three to~4 years. No more than 15 in a group 
with an adult and sufficient assistants, supple- 
mented by volunteers, so that the total ratio of 
children to adults is n ormally not greater than 5 
to 1 ." (1968^, p. 6.) " (emphasis supplied) 

The language of t^iis requirament present^s many un- 
answered questions to the enforcer and to the provider. 
What are the dimensions of "normally not greater than"? 
Are child-staff ratios to be weighted to children's 
actual participation time in a program? At what point 
or points in time within the day is the ratio to be 
computed? Are child-staff ratios to be determined by 
a center's enrollment and staff pay roll? What adults 
should be counted in determining the child-s..aff ratio? 
All adults working in the program or only those who spend 
some percentage of each day working directly with chil- 
dren? 

Enforcement of the FIDCR is also severely hampered 
because there are conflicts within the regulations as to 
the meaning and purpose of individual provisions. Section 
^ VII: ADMINI ' TRATION AND COORDINATION in the FIDCR states: 

"... the administering agency should allow waivers 
by the operating agency only with respect to such 
adminis-**j:ative matters and procedures as are re- 
lated to their other functions as prof itmaking or 
jH-'ivate non-profit organizations;..." (1968 , p. 16.) 

The grounds for waiver identified in this section 
are inconsistent with the requirements identified in the 
FIDCR Introduction: 
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K!r„ ir.^r.ri^-tat|n and ext.„a services 
Without loss of quality in the facility. 



p. 3.) 



and coordination '^^^lon of the f^DCR define p 
broader conditions for the granting o£ waivers, 
nation of "administrative matters and P^o^**^^** ^r' . 
?o^2 discretion of the -*ini»tering agency, with th^ 

and' space requirements. 

AND NUTRITION SERVICES. 

care..." (19o^, p. -^-^ • ' . . T tsrovider ' s responsi* 

-Th. facility Sir"' tfr^h-'S^rSfSdSq^a?. 
meals and inaclca. . . " ' P- ibV! w apply Uniformly 

and nutritiou. «" P"=S^"iiLS-*o£ a itmilar Illinois 
A ,tudy of uniformity °*»PP^i?**i°2r8 could not uniformly 
i^r.: ISMf cSt^sd KiS-aSI nutritious food.- 

"Th. operating or »S Tevery'chUd 

that adequate health records «" """"'"^"f SetermiSing 

tSt SaSr" SSrh-r;corir^^;3^Aoi slem to .e 



★Illinois Licensing Study 
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apparent to trained licensers. In the same Illinois 
study referred to above , trained licensers had a greater 
degree of difficulty agreeing as to whether a program 
maintained adequate health records than they did in 
agreeing about the qualitative personal characteristics 
of a caregiver. 

The ambiguity and lack of specificity tf the language 
of the'PlDCR also hinders consumer involvenent. This 
involvement cannot occur if the public cannot understand 
0% easily use the regulations to personally assess program 
cSopliance. If, as reported (tJnco-Region V Study, 1975; 
REAP Associates, 1976) , State program personnel and day 
care providers are experiencing difficulty interpreting 
the FIDCR, certainly the uninitiated public will have 
.the same difficulties. Look, for example, at the problem 
the consumer faces in trying to determine if a day card 
program meets the FIDCR health and safety requirements. 
All that the FIDCR requires is "the facility and ^rounds 
used by the .children must meet the requirements of the 
approrriate safety and sanitation authorities.** The 
regulations provide no, udeful information the parent 
can readily use. Further, because the FIDCR refer to 
local' codes and .do not specify who or what group consti- 
tutes "appropriate safety and sanitation authorities," the 
consumer does not know which local codes apply. A major 
finding of the 1968 OCD sponsored Day Care Licenr-i'^q Study 
is that health and safety codes are not developed .d are 
not impleinented by one agency. Consider for exa.uple, the 
situation in Massachusetts as reported by Gwen Morgan, a 
nationally known expert in day care licensing. "In the 
tan years as a licensing consultant to the State of Massa- 
cKusetta I have not been able to get hold of all the 
Massachusetts health codes adopted at different times 
by different divisions within the public health bureau- 
cracy, nor have I been able to receive solid informatio . 
about which provisions apply to day care" (Pizzo and . 
Aronson, 1976, p. 135) . 

So far as the text ot the FIDCR is concerned, a great 
many problems could almost certainly be eliminated through 
a judicious tightening and clarifying of the language. 
Done with sufficient sensitivity and common sense, this 
refining of the FIDCR could elase a good many of the above 
illustrated difficulties. This would be only an ameliora- 
tive step. To get at the heart of the problem of apply- 
ing quality standards to federally funded day care in an 
effective and meaningful fashion, several tasks addressing 
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the greater difficulty of implementing a Federal regulatory 
role must be undertaken. 



3. Public Involvtovent 

Public involvement in the development and implemen- 
tation of regulationg is a critical ingredient of a suc- 
cessful regulatory program. Accordixig to the 1976 House 
of Representatives report on regulatory reform, 

"...many of the flaws in regulation are related 
to a lack of agency responsiveness to the consuming 
public it was created to serve. Responsiveness is 
essential for two reasons: ' (1) the very legitimacy 
of agency action grows out of respect for the views 
of those affected and, (2) acceptance of agency ac- 
tion usually depends on consultation with all affected 
groups, who can help agencies to eliminate potential 
problems of regulation before they go in effect" 
(U.S. House of Representatives, 1976, p. 539). 

This report points out that the need for public input 
is especially critical in the area of social services; "In 
particular, regulation relating to health and safety needs 
to ^operate in « setting less dominated by political 'inter- 
ferences from, or on behalf of, regulated industry..." 
(p. 540) because, "The public welJL-being is the most 
difficult to qualify and therefore most likely to be 
undervalued." 

In general, meaningful public participation depends 

on: , ' ^, 

( , 

1) informing the public that it has a role to play 
in the regulatory process, 

2) obtaining a mandate which clearly defines the . 
public's roles and responsibilities, 

3) creating operational mechanisms for getting 
public input, 

4) the availability of resources for public 
participation, and 

5) havixig informed consumers. 

If these five conditions are not met, public involve- 
ment is likely to be haphazard and ineffectual. And both 
proponents and opponents of the FIDCR have one position 
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in coitBBon; both decry the lack of public involvement in 
formulating and implementing the regulations. In the 
caift of the FIDCR, the Federal Government has not insured 
public participi^tion either through regulatory' policy or 
Federal. leadership. 

The first criterion requires that the public be in- 
formed it has a role to play. People who use the s^jrvtces 
of 'federally financed day care are not well informed about 
the FIDCR's existence, much less about their right to 
taJce an active role in shaping the regulatory process 
(Unco-National Child'dare Consumer Study, 1975). 

The second criterion requires the existence of a , 
mandate which defiiles the public's roles and responsi- - 
bilities. Legislatively, the FIDCR is part of Title XX 
and as suoh is subject to the sunshine provisions which 
require public involvement in the planning process for 
the allocation of Title XX monies. These provisions apply 
only to the planning process however, and not to the 
regulatory function. Two suoh mandates exist in the 
Title XX FIDCR, but neither is particularly meaningful . 

The FIDCR address the issue in the section on parent 
involvement (?IDCR, Section VII) , but the provisions 
identified do not define a meaningful role for public par- 
ticipation. Their focus is parent participation in the _ 
day car* program, not in the regulatory process,. In addi- 
tion, the language of the parent participation require- 
ments abeS' not provide \enough substance to irtake them 
operational. Further, the imprecision of the language in 
thes4 requirements makes this section of the FIDCR dif f i- 
<fult ko enforce. 

' The third criterion requires an operational mechanism 
for getting public input. There has to be, in' other 
words, an unencumbered, formalized process which gives 
the public a way to participate in the regulatory pro- , 

■ cess. "The -failure of regulatory agencies to provide a 
structure . for public participation in their proceedings 
undercuts the legitimacy of agency actions" (U.S. House 
of Representatives, 1976, p. 541). 

Procedures which are complicated or time consuming 
and costly to implement, tend to foil the purposes of 
regulation. Large special interest groups may sometimes 
- be able to make their way through 'red tape procedures' 
but it is nearly impossible for indi/iduals to devote 
the time and energy needed to do so. 
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^ ' ^4.0^ ^« define a mechanism for public 
The PIDCR attempted to define a 
involvement when required the efftaD^.^ ^ 

policy nSt Specific enough to make 

^ete. The r«<J^i;**^*55.^*'/ the committees were by 
it operational. ^^;„*^^^^'*;^;ywSrr intended to provide 
definition •^c^^'^^''*^?- ^^•^iL 'SroMV of the 

a mechanism for input f J'^o ^rve as an entry point 
public; they were not intended to serv 
for the general public. 

• ... fourth 

I2S25I' •^il^'l.SUoJy P«S2lSg. is the lack of 

pHtlf ipation in '^•^^i'*?'^ participant! to meet 

financial r««<"»'"%^LI? SS^ticipation. Lack of funds 
the great co.t. f°'=^iti"pation in iwny important ■ 

•^l^eK-s^lu^r-nSre?^^^^^^^^ P- '^^) • 
- ■ The position that -.,»ci« r.spon^^^^^^ 
they receive" W.S. Sen«te, 1977, p.^ someone 

theory (if "''^Sit TminimuS °* organixa- 

will feepond) , i?Pit"„*5t 'edSM Participate and, 
tion and sophistication is | ^oets. It takes 

therefore, a mipimuB °5^t?, i.tters, canvrfss, 

sr^i? JchsStfon^^ Va-^- 

' nif leant role in national po^^^j 3^ ^^^^i advocacy groups 

care world (Steiner, 1976) . 

The fifth criterion "J^i/S^.^^i^JiratirSn; 
only in tHTTast "''"^ for^v.rnment, even 
consumer become a serious i"^"^°„i„g on^e consumer 
though Madison Aventfe l^**."*?" , ^an affect the regula- 
lecades. Co^CL^IfcoSlUr pSrohasing b«h«vior 
tory process PO'^^i't^^/the "Illations. To accomplish 
re-inforces the goals the r«g ,-uiating have to 
this, those Who are rospon,^^ for r^g^^ ^ 



i SiS^m^rgrertrpriirrhrt the goks and purposes 
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take an active role in 
Za mmamr to becom* better J;"^"'"^. Government hea been 
regulator and the conau»» 



about r.^Siat!Sn « it o&.ly T«Sui.- 

ipMd limit. ^•***^SiSale marked by s««iiing indlt 
r».tt.r =°^:nct'ivrrppS.ition, by th. public, 
ferric, and ev.n ^ intensity 

The FIDCR i» no «="ni??.^.rt»tw2Sding the FIDCR 

oeption of them at certain 

Federal »»"!ority.^«|Jt;, ^^^^^^ '""I.^'i-lhi FWCR 



♦personal 



co-unication with Sidney Johnson. 
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„a. ...n a. a P°«itive step by advocates o 

ment, it also " child-staff ratios of 

of the FIDCR were undermined. 

controversy over the FIDCK has^^^^^^^ ^^rFed^Il'"" 
sisteht because a '^rong base of support ^^^^^ 
supervision of day '^^r^l^ty was never ^^^^^^^ 
originally. The initiative the lay care and child advo- 

tion came from two «^°'^^;;,^^S!/*Sout the quality of the 
^ate group, which were^concern^^ ^ 

services being P^°Y^^*S^i„!2tiorof the administration and 

worried about the Jerally sponsored day. care. 

quality control P"««^^!!i°^aJ dSlid for the Federal 

There was virtually ho , STnational concensus 

regulation of <i*y S"* 'tr^i^fAeSSssary role for the 
that this was a ^^^itimate and nec J^^^^ suv^ott could 

Federal Government, to "J^^^i^ became convinced/that 
be achieved only v^hen the P^^^°^ i„,portant and^worth 
federal regulation of day care was^ Federal regulation, 
the problems that ^--^^^^^^Ji^ ,uch a consensus never 

5he leadership '^•^^•^"S.^ GSvir^ISt published the FIDCR 
materialized. ^^Vi^SSi.^ "uSS. Receiving little 
in i?68 but took ?°ii2istSnSe in implementing regula- 
guidance or technical as sis tance^i^^^ P^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

tions, States had flounaer tar ^.^^^^ 

Nor was the i??}nobSv aMv^It^groups which had 
fluenced by child lobby and aavoc.^ ^^^^^ 

iSif'tSfir'iSitraSd haS mtre^impact on, the administra- 
tive process. 

T^. lack Of strong Federal i'^tSrSilc^'Sf^^'^ 
l.ft sSat. official, adrift a^d at the me^^y, 
critics but has «l»o »■? '"I SSTon V Report identifies 
toward the FIDCR. tj* KSship " one of the m^Jor 

this lack of '""i:'"! in ". Opinion of those individ- 
barriers «» ~f°"=S! |wt« had iSoked to the .Federal 
. uals interviewed, the ^ direction in how to 

Government to proved* ^^'Jaa „ot forthcoming, some 

iBplment the fiDS*;..*^!ScR according to their own in- 
• states interpreted the FIDCR ac 1^^^ ^^^^ 

tereets, which were "O* t. 'other States 

terest of tfJ«'»;"Lf 'VwcSnical assiitanc. a. an 
interpreted the '^eence of techni cotnmitted 

tf iSJoiSSnrt^e FID?« and'tailored their own co,«»it.ent 
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. . rWmoT-tcan Public Welfare Asso- 
rufilr""! SIS'iss'o=Ial^ri976, and Unco, aegion 



V study, 1975) . 



' v,.a ^-he effect of creating 

The regulatory P"f"» ^VRuchlin notes 



'actors 
1976, p. 10). 



r«ula*on .had. light ^oce... Thl. th.ory. . 

d.oend«nt on th«ir wil^-l-hf"": ^° -j^, Son.equ.nce i. 
-;i;-r4ura?S'r^ ^o=r.r IKuchUn, 1976, p. 10) • 

„p.et. o^ th. f,f r.s^rr/."U-?%s 

regulation apply *° '"Stdot The actort in th. ca.a of 

irrigt'olla^llfic.. th.y wor. for. , 

conflict, of loyalty »a5it..te4 -^f^ny 

wav. on* i« th. FIDCR. Som. State, 

"dopi to i»Pi«»«5*"?j;^fni^R enforcement policie. 
clwrly adopt i»pl^~t other State. 

. which conform to the 'P^J^^ reali.tically, ««,!° 

HrtSt-cortLrilorof«»l fund, mto the state. 
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- mother dimension of ^f^t^thH^l^rbirof 
„h.n f at..^i^-|J;Sl |ro"rr'aSnr^ra» monitor (Morgan, 

diff«r«nt ends and i°™^;" ^-ol task -where the focus or 
tt^^.Tl'''o\^^'^^^^^ TofalVtrthe . 

iS:'«Srr.f ind those bein|^^»i^°r^,a!''!s^ .upportiv. 
technical assistancey'Cff'tne ocn ooitinitBent on the 
-educating" task r»»^<=J/!^t;"a particular program 
SSrt of the State worker to *"*-"„;/state worker who must 
?n itf effort to "hieve a goal. The sta 

i»u^ dual roles "<=^/? tStMi"!? to work with people 
"^'"^"liri^trieq"rU.^t"ind"hen invoke sanctions 

Tga^iSi? *tSS roffiilin. to do so. 

I„ addition, the ''dinging o^J'-^i^^trSorlSi^ir 
admission of failure °» ^t^Pt^.ttsSnt: and « yioi**^"!! 
Si'tS ^iX^l^lil-^^^^^^'-'^ the worker and the pro 

'"'^At the State level P?|?iri°s'ar.S"thrpS^- 
loyalttef can occur When the regulate 

chiser of the day care JJ^^^J „ made »bout the ad, 

"^f Slashing re-Surces^ Stat, i^^^r^of solutions 
SrlaSiliw'witS these i'^^^l't/f.^aiS"^ objective reg- 

being '"^ge'ted and tried^o re technical 
ulatory stance. Some State. n» r ^ ^io„a from the 
^.il.tance, consultation, and training to per- 

regilatrr? tasks ''^ "urfflng t^^ f roS outside consul- 
form these tasks, P""5tderl of care, or through 
frfinin^Ttrfl Z ^dff ffrrntfate the roles they play. 
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Some Stattfl hAV« placed the licensing function in a dif- 
ferent agency. 



6. Enforcement Folic iei 

The underlying principle of the regulatory process 
is oonformity to a set of rules. The intent to enforce 
regulations distinguishes a Federal^egulatory role from 
a guidance or technical assistance role. An enforcement 
policy requires the imposition of penalties for non- 
compliance and a definition of the procedures for imposing 
those penalties. By establishing such penalties the 
Federal Government signifies the importance 'it places on 
the purposes, or goals, pf each of the regulations. The 
procedures it then follows in imposing the penalties 
determines whether the sanctions are applied in a fair 
and equitable manner. Finally, only by actually applying 
the established penalties can the Federal Government show 
its firm intention to demand compliance with a set of 
regulations. ^ How successfully the Federaa Government can 
design and implement this enforcement mechanism has a 
bearing on its ability to realize the intent of the regu- 
lation. To assess the F.ederal Government's role in regu- 
lating day care through the FipCR, it is important to 
recognize thaV there is no enfojpcement mechanism identified 
in any of the nine sections of the FZDCR. The FIDCR as 
-part of the Title XX statute is subject to the Title XX 
regulations. These regulations require the States to 
administer and enforce the FIDCR and, establishes Federal 
penalties for State non-compliance. 

Penalties for Non-compliance . The willingness of 
people to support a law requires that the sanctions applied 
to the law bjreaker reflect the relative importance of the 
law. ..the penalty must fit the crime. In the case of the 
FIDCR the Title XX regulations identify a range of penal- 
ties for State non-compliance: 

- The 'ecretary of HEW can withhold total payment of 
Stat^ funds under Title XX, until he is satisfied 
that chere will no longer be any such failure to 
comply (Section 228.13), or 

- The Secretary 6f KEM can penalize a State 3 percent 
of its entire Title XX monies for a period 9f time 
the Secretary determines there is non-compliance 
(Sectioii 228.13) . 
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- Stataa will be danied funds for day care services 
which are purchased outside the child's home if 
these Services do not meet the I tDCR (Section 
228.42) . 

The first two conditions are specifically aimed at 
the administrative requirements of Title XX. Either or 
these penalties can be imposed on a Stat? if it- fails to 
exercise its responsibility to establish and implement 
administrative activities to ensure PFP day care programs 
mec". the FID(SR.. If a State fails to meet its a^i^ij^*" 
tive responsibilities the Secretary of HEW has the right 
to either temporarily withhold monies or to P**^*^^*® ^* 
a percentage of their Title XX funds. The third condition 
applies specifically to actual day care services provided. 
Under any condition the Federal Government can refuse to 
pay a State for day care services which do not meet the 
FIDCR. If an audit finds non-compliance, the State must 
either reimburse the Federal Government for all Federal 
monies paid to individual day care programs which are not 
in 100 percent compliance with the FIDCR, or it can be 
prohibited from ,requesting reimbursement of PJ^^. 
Title XX allocations. This makes adherence to the FIDCR 
a condit'on of Federal Financial Participation (FFP) . 

^ The withholding of all or a percentage of the Federal 
Government's financial allocation to * State i« * gj^*^" 
ally accepted practice. In the case of Title XX these 
penalties apply when States fail to meet any of the ad- 
ministrative requirements of the program.^ There are prob- 
lems, however, Vin determining what conditions warrant 
the application of these penalties. Quoting from the 
Title XX regulations: 

"Where a services plan provides for child day care 
services, the State plan shall provide for the es- 
tablishment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities,...., which shall be responsible for . 
establishing and maintaining standards for such 
services...: (emphasis addel - Section 228.13) . 

The confusion arises in trying to determine what con- 
stitutes an acceptable level of effort on the part of a 
Itate in "maintaining standards." To be in compliance 
with thii regulation does a State have to ensure that 
through its administrative activities all or some gier^ 
cw?Sle of its FFP programs meet the FIDCR? Is New York, 
for exam ple, a State with 540 federally funded day care 
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centers^ 76 of which are estimated to be out of compliance 
with the FIDCR, meeting or violating this requirement (Abt, 
NDCS Supply Study, 1977)? 

There has been strong sentiment from day care pro-> 
viders and Stiiaie administrators that the penalties 
attached to making compliance with the FIDCR an FFP issue 
are out of proportion to the relative merits of the FIOCR 
as a regulatory document and, that such penalties are 
also out of proportion to the relative importance the 
Federal Government has placed on the Federal regulation 
of day care. The merits of the FIDCR as a regulatory 
document have been seriously questioned. The lack of 
specificity of language in the individual sections of 
the FIOCR make it difficult, if not impossible, to deter* 
mine if there is 100 percent compliance with each of the 
provisions. - Compounding the enforcement problemev which 
exist with the FIDCR document is the view of many State 
personnel that the Federal Government has never explicitly 
or unambiguously stated that the Federal regulation of 
day care is of such major concern that non-compliance 
with the FIDCR warrants thj^ application of penalties as 
drastic as those required by a FFP condition. As pointed 
out iearlier in this- chapter, it was as late as October 8, 
1975 — • months after the enactment of Title XX that the 
Assistant Secretary of Legislation of HEW testified before 
the Senate Committer on Finance that HEW. regarded FIDCR 
as goals and the Federal Government's role as supportive 
in helping States meet the FIDCR. Controversy about 
denying Federal funds for failure to meet the FIDCR was 
a motivating factor for the three Congressional mora tor-' 
iums on the FIDCR child-staff ratio requirements. 

There are alternatives to the total denial or with- 
holding of Federal funds to obtain compliance. Some of 
those offered by Tomlinson and Mashaw (1977) , two experts 
in the field, include: 

- transferring grants or awarding subsequent grants 
to a different grantee. 

- cc-=*king Congressional statutes making violation of 
Federal requirements a civil or criminal offense, 
subject to fine or imprisoiunent. 

- or even more dreunatically, ' seeking Congressional 
statute which provides "for the removal from office 

' of State and local officials who violate Federal 
standards in the administration of a Federal grant" 
(p. 690). 
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- publicizing through local news media, meetings... 
' cases where there is grantee non-compliance, 

- bringing a law suit in a Federal -♦ourt agaiustt 
a grantee to compel the grantee to observe 
Federal requirements (p. 681). 

- disallowing program or project expenditures which 
do not conform to Federal requirements (p. 677) . 

- imposing special administrative conditions or 
requirements on a grantee, for example, requiring 
retroactive payment for services purchased which 
did not comply witii Federal regulations (p. 688) . 

Enforcement Procedures . | Theoretically the bottom 
line of an enforcement policy is the application of sanc- 
tions. Realistically the bottom line is the process of 
challenge and negotiation which occxirs when the applica- 
tion of sanctions is threatened. This process of chal- 
lenge frequently produces situations where acceptable 
compromises are agreed to as an alternative to enforcing 
penalties. Negotiation is the heart of a regulatory 
policy and for it to take place in a just and equitable 
manner it should not occur informally or haphazardly. 
This requires that procedures be unambiguous in defining 
appropriate rules of conduct, be interpretable to those 
affected by the regulations, and be well publicizea. 

There should Ife an established set of procedures 
which formalize conditions for both enacting and appealing 
the enforcement of sanctions. These procedures should be 
specified in such a manner' that those affected by the 
regulations are not hampered in their attempts to Play 
a role in the enforcement of those regulations or in their 
right to challenge perceived abuses. Reliance on liti- 
gation as a compliance technique for social services is 
an obvious example. Litigation haar been aptly character- 
ized as a slow and expensive process producing little 
positive effect (Tomlinson and Mashaw, 1977) . It nas 
been recognized that while legal barriers to public inter- 
vention have been reduced substantially in the last ten 
years, the current mechanisms are clearly insufficient 
to provide effective participation by customarily unrepre- 
sented interests. Usually the interest,of the individual 
is too small to justify the cost of participation in the 
decision" (U.S.' House of Representatives, 1976, p. 47,^) . 

Title XX establishes two different sets of conditions 
for applying FIDCR related penalties: (1) the procedures 
identified for withholding all or part of a State's 
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Title XX..nionia,s, and (2) the procedures followed to deny 
payment for day care services which do not meet the FIDCR. 

The Secretary of HEW has, the discretion to apply 
penalties for State non-compliance with the requirunent 
to establish and enforce FIDCR administrative activities 
only after the State has been put on notice .d has had 
an opportunity for a formal hearing conforming to adminis- 
trative procedures developed tor the Social Security^ ' 
program (45 CFR, Section 213). 

The application of FFP penalites follows the standard 
audit procedure, kn HEW regional auditor info.tms a State 
that one or more Title XX funded day care programs have 
been found out of compliance with the FIDCR and requests 
the State to reimburse the Federal Government for all 
Federal monies spent to purchase care from these programs 
for the period of time the programs have been judged out . 
of compliance. There are no provisions established in the 
Title XX regulations for formal hearings to establish the 
legitimacy of an auditors claim that a Title XX funded day 
care program has been found to be out of compliance with 
the FXDCR. A State can challenge audit findings only 
after penalties have been applied. 

The FFP enforcement procedures exclude the day care 
provider from the negotiation and challenge process. 
Title XX regulates the State and has no provision which 
allows the provider to challenge the Federal Government 
directly. When a day care provider is found out of com- 
pliance with the FIDCR, the State must negotiate with 
the Federal Government. If the 'provider wishes to chal- 
lenge the auditors findings he or she must work through 
tue State. 

A theme that hds been frequently advanced in this 
'chapter is the importance of developing a regulatory pro- 
cess which is responsive to the needs of those being 
regulated and which encourages public irxput. Nowhere 
would this need appear to be greater tiian in the enforce- 
ment of regulations. The situation that presently exists,- 
referred to above, is that pe^;:ilties and enforcement 
procedures identified in Title XX relate only to the 
Stiate. States have the responsibility for enforcing the 
FIDCR and can exercise their o^m discretion In defining 
non-compliance penalties and enforcement procedures for 
applying sanctions. Five States, for example, have no 
identified procedures for denying, suspending, or revoking 
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state day care licenses (Lawrence Johnson A$soc) . A ques- 
tion which needs to be raised is whetker the Federal ..Gov- 
ernment should assume a role for ensuting equitable 
enforcement of the FIDCR. In an article about the problems 
HEW faces when it enforces regulations , the autl;iors 
(Tomlinson and Mashaw) , suggest two approaches the Federal 
Government could take to foster the equitable enforcement 
of regulations: 

- Requiring, as a precondition for receiving Federal 
monies, that the grantee establish a formal, pub- 
licized complaint mechanism with prescribed time 
periods for the disposition of complaints. 

- Having the Federal agency assume the responsibility 
of informing the public affected by a .ederally 
reguljited program about the availability of com- 
plaint procedures. 

On the whole, the Federal Government has shown littl^N,, 
commitment to enforce the FIDCR or to impose any penalties. 
In no instance has the Federal Government withheld or 
denied Federal funds. Sqme of the reasons for this lack 
of Enforcement are: 

• The imprecision of the language of the FIDCR has 
made it difficult to determine what constitutes 
compliance and to apply -sanctions in an equitable 
manner. 

• 

• Many State and local administrators and day care 
providers believe that the penalty of denying 
funds is too harsh for non-compliance considering , 
the ambiguity of the purpose and language of the 
regulations. \ 

Regional 'offices responsible for interpreting 
' the FIDCR give conflicting interpretations of 
individual FIDCR requirements. 
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SECTION III: STATE IMPLEMENTATION 



The responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
an effective regulatory policy rests wich the Federal 
Government; the responsibility for administering national 
regulatory policy is sometimes assumed by the Federal 
Government and sometimes delegated to State or local 
Governments. In the case of the FIDCR administrative 
responsibility presently rea;ts with the States. The 
Federal Government does not prescribe any system of admin- 
istrative procedures to be used by the States in imple- 
menting the FiDCR. Rather, each State must assume the 
responsibility for developing and organizing its own ad- 
ministrative procedures and policies to ensure State and 
program compliance with the individual Fir .7 .sections. In 
responding to this task States must- balance their needs 
with the demands placed upon them by the presence of Fed- 
eral regulations. This section will discuss the conse- 
quences for State operations and policies when procedures 
to administer and enforce the FIDCR are implemented. 

In some instances the administrative tasks that States 
must perform are specified in the FIDCR. The FIDCR evalua- 
tion section, for example, requires States to monitor FFP 
day care programs. Where the FIDCR do not specify required 
administrative tasks States must first, identify new tasks, 
and then, either -use, existing procedures required by other 
regulations to accomplish them or establish new proce- 
dures. 

Listed below are the administrative functions States 
generally implement to meet the Title XX FIDCR administra- 
tive requirements (Pacific Consultants, 1976? APWA 1977, 
REAP 1976) . 
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• Activities To Ensure FIDCR C ompliance 

• Licensing - activities undertaken to ensure that a 
provider is in cbmpliance with State or local codes ^ 
and with the FIDCR provisions.. Issuance of a license 
is generally preceded by an application process and 
on-site visits by agency personnel and local fire ana 
sanitation inspectors. 

• Monitorina - periodic assessment of day care facili- 

• Hirll^3ur^ the^r compliance with State and Fed«^^ 
day care regulations. Monitoring is an administrative 
activity which is distinct from licensing and relicens- 

. ing. The frequency of this activity varies widely 
from State to State. 



I « 

General State Management Ac tivities 

T,.'f nrmMtiQn and Referral - activities required to 
collect and disseminate information to potential 
clients -about existing day care resources. The 
process of client placement varies among States. 
In some States client placement is the 3ob °f the 
department or agency ^^ministering the Title XX day 
care program; in other Ste.tes it is the responsi- 
bility of the client. 

m Client ^in^^^ i^tY Determination - the process of / 
IdenSifyinrcriteka £or clients ' fli^ibil-^ 
FFP day care and verifying the legitimacy of clients 
claims for service. Under Title XX, individuals 
miy be eligible for services^.based -on their income 
or their status as current recipients of public 
aLis?ince. States differ in ^ow they assign re- 
sponsibility for this ta3k. In some States the 
p?ogria provider determines client eligibility; ip 
others it is the task of the State or local office 
^espoSsibli for the State Title XX day care program. 

• Fiscal Management and Reimbursement - accounting 
lir^aii^Y^controi tuncLiun. Lc^uired to Process 
and ^ersei the receipt and disbursement of day care 
funds. • A State's reimbursement policies determine. 
reSmSirsement rates and the conditions under which 
a provider can claim monies. These policies differ 
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for each State and are frequently different within 
States. ' 



f Piarchaae of Service - the proqe'sa of developing 

contractual arrangements with day care prbviders for . 
the provision of FFP day care. The purchase of ser- 
vice contract, or agreement, is a legal. docxunent 
/ which: 

— establishes ,the legal base for the purchase of day 
care with Title XX monies. 

--describes the responsibilities of both parties to 
the contract. 

—describes with varying degrees of specificity the ' 
type of day care being purchased and the number of . 
children for whom^ services will be reimbursed. 

e Technical Assistance - task-oriented training which 
is provided for specific management or administrative 
functions. Technical assistance for day care provid- 
ers can include information and aide in the develop- 
ment of skills in areas such as reimbursement policies 
record keeping, reporting and contract procedures. 

• Training - prograjais and activities designed to up- 
grade tne skills and knowledge of day care providers, 
administering agency staff and parents. Activities 
undertaken may vary in intensity from distributing 
materials and scheduling workshops, to offering 
one-to-one assistance. 

e Planning - establishing program objectives and 
identifying systematic ptoce<iui;es to accomplish 
these goals. 

• Coordination of Service - the process of ensuring . 
the delivery of health, nutrition and supportive 
social services. 

For many States, the activities desci'ibed above are 
the same ones that are undertaken to administer and enforce 
State licensing codes. FIDCR compliance activities often 
pi^.'gyback on existing management activities. Since each 
State has individual ne&ds and historicax conditions, each 
organizes and implements ^he FIDCR differently. There is, 
in fact, great variety in the ways states and local 
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GoT^rnments organize to comply with the FIDCR.^ The dif- 
ferences are reflected in the way they assign and imple- 
ment\lDCR reliited functions. 

S^te FIDCR enforcement and management activities are 
organiziid according to one of three aumini^trative models : . 
State administered systems, State supervised/county 
administered systems, and a coinbination system which is 
administeA«d at both the State and county levels. The 
distingui sluing characteristics of each of these models are' 
the sites of decision making and implementation activities. 
In a State administered system decision making responsi- 
bilities rest solely with the State.- While there may be 
regional offices, they are not .autonomous and most imple- 
mentation' procedures are uniformly performed throughout 
the State. In a State supervised/ county administered sys- 
tem decision, making responsibilities rest with the counties 
or districts .and the counties have considerablia autonomy 
^ to act .within established State guidelines . Under this 
system programs within a State may be operated in a number/ 
of different ways. 1/ A combination system defines itself, 
responiibility for administrative functions are shared by 
both the State and county. The^ most frequently implemented 
model is th*-', centralized, or State administered system; 
thirty-thrie (33) States now implement this system (in- 
cluding the' District of Columbia). Fifteen (15) States 
implement a decentralized. State supervised/county admin- 
istered system and three (3) States operate 4. combination 
system (Pacific Consultants, 1976) . - * 

^The fa9t that. thirty-three States operate a centralized 
• system does not mean, however, that there is a similarity 
in the way these States designate responsibilities, utililis 
staff or interpret their role. Table 6 illustrates the 
range of' differences which exist in States' implementing the 
same administrative model. Arizona, Illinois, Louisiana 
ana"Pennsylvania are all State administered systems; yet 



In New York, for example, which operates on a State 
supervised/county administered system, the counties 
operate very differ'^nt programs. In Albany, county 
decisions and administrative functions originate in 
one central c'*-ce, while in Westchester County ten 
separate offi >s each assume these responsibilities 
for their respective areas. 
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TABLE 6 Asslgnnienjt of RespoiiBlbllities in Four States Following 
the Same Administrative Model \ 
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there are substantial .differences In the way they assign 
task responsibilities and in where they locate units within 
the State organization. 

States also differ as to whit administrative function! 
they emphasize. There is no uniform interpretation of how 
Ste.teit should implement administrative functions, and it, 
is impossible to draw any conclusions about the effective- 
ness of a Stage's FIDCR enforcement system from looking at 
the way in which it implements any one administrative 
function. State and local Governments fashion their pro- 
grsuns by responding to such diverse forces -as the State's 
level of commitment to enforcing day care, regulations, /past 
experiences with' successes and failures, fiscal constraints, 
organizational models used to implement State licensing 
codes, and personnel, interests and availability. As a 
result, the level of effort a State expends in one area 
does not necessarily reflect the same level of commitment 
to implementing other administrative functions. Some 
States, for example, prefer to concentrate their energies 
on training activities while others 'focus on licensing. 

The organizational model a State follows to implement 
FIDCH enforcement and, administrative tasks does hot appear 
to be related to how effective a State is in complying 
with the regulation^ |APWA, 1977, REAP, 1976). For example 
' the hypothesis that a 'state's effectiveness in complying 
with the FIDCR is related to the frequency ot State monitor 
ing contact has no validity when one looks at the available 
data. In North Carolina, which is shown to have a high,. ' 
record of compliance 'with the FIDCR child. to staff ratios 
(Abt Supply, 1977) , day care centers are monitored on an 
annual basis. Florida, on the other hand, has a less 
imprepsive history in enforcing the FIDCR and monitors^ 
semi<-annually. And in the District of Columbia, which has 
one of the five lowest records of compliance with the FIDCR 
in FFP day care centers in the country, monitoring contact 
with day cAre centers is established on ,a monthly basis 
(Pacific Consultants, 1976) . 

Of the nine elements of day care covered by the FIDCR, 
there is only one — that of child-staff ratio— for which 
national data indicate the success or failure of States 
in insuring program compliance. Even in this area, caution 
must be used in interpreting the data. since the compliance 
level for center care looks different depending on how 
the child-staff ratios are calculated. 
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' I The Abt Supply Study (1^78) estimates that, on a 
national basis, between 32 and 63 percent of federally 
funded day care center programs comply with the FIDCR 
child-staff ratios. 2/ The large discrepancy exists be- 
cause it- is possible to measure child-staff ratios either 
liberally or conservatively and each interpretation produces 
radically different results. Similar problems of interpre- 
tation' exist in determining compliance with the child- ^ 
staff ratios in family day care homes producing extreme 
variations in compliance data. When child-staff ratios 
are calculated including the caregiver's children under 
age 14, 36 percent of family day care homes have six or 
more children. When a less stringent, measurement policy 
is used, and only the caregiver's children \inder age six 
are included in the ratio count, only four percent of 
regulated, homes have six or more children (Caregivers 
Survey, 1977) - 1/ ' ' 

-For the other FIDCR requirements there is only 
inconclusive, anecdotal information on compliance because ^ . 
it is difficult to determine what constitutes compliance. 
As mentioned earlier, the lacjc of specificity in the 
language of the FIDCR leaves them open to wide variations 
in interpretation. lu addition, interpretive materials 
that could be used to standardize the implementation of 
the FIDCR were hot made available to the" States', until 1977. 

As a consequence of the lack of compliance data, the 
answer to the policy question ^of whether States should continue 
to assume the responsibility for enforcing and administering 
the FIDCR cannot be based on the relative success States have 
had in ensuring day care provider compliance. 



1/ Table 4.5 and Figure 4.2 in the "Report on the Appro- 
~ priaten'ess of the Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
ments" illustrate State compliance levels for FFP day 
care programs, where national compliance i^» estimated 
at 63 percent using a liberal interpretation of calcu- 
lating child-staff ratios. For further Retails see 
Chapter III in the same report. 
3/ See Chapter III of "Report on the Appropriateness of the 
" Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements" for a discus- 
sion of problems in calculating FIDCR child-staff 
, ratiob. 
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Establishing compliance with the FIDCR affects State 
administrative practices and policies. • Determining , what the 
specific consequences are to State operations, however, is 
a- difficult task. It is almost impossible to separate the 
additional administrative costs and staff demands 'imposed 
by enforcement activities froAi other program costs. In 
addition, since the procedures that States follow to imple- 
ment the ^*IDCR are frequently just an expansion of activi- 
ties organized to administer State licensing codes, it is 
not always possible to determine the additional time a.nd 
effort needed for activities designed to "fensure compliance 
with the FIDCR. It is also difficult to know where to 
attribute the responsibility for problems States face in 
implementing the FIDCR. .Problems may exist because of the 
additional demands the FIDCR place on State systems or . 
problems may exist because of weaknesses already occurring 
in the State process i Finally, there are major limo-tations 
in' the information available on this subject. The four 
major resources for this area, the "Tri-State Day Care 
Management Study," the "Title XX FIDCR Impact Study," the . -j 
"Child Day Care Management Study," and the«study on The 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements: an Assessment 
of Barriers to Compliance in Efegion V," are primarily 
descriptive pieces which rely on individual opinion and 
observ.ed behavior in a limited number of situatiohs. The 
findings reflect the views of individuals interviewed 
and none of the information collected was systematically 
validated. " * 

some States do, however, appear to be more successful 
than others in implementing the FIDCR and the question 
remains: Why? 

In a ten State survey conducted by R.E.A.P. Associates 
in 1977 for the American Public Welfare Association it was 
found that States judged to be successful shared certain 
characteristics: . ^ 

• 

,Good management practices seemed to pay off. States 
which could efficiently coordinate services and in- 
ternal administrative procedures, and ensure an 
exchange of appropriate information appeared to be 
better able to deal with tiih demands of the FIDCR. 

The focus of state management activities, like the 
general quality of management practices, appeared to 
affect compliance. In States that had high compli- 
ance levels with the FIDCR, administering agency 
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'Staff appeared to spend a significant amqunt of time 
with day care providers. How the staff cjontact was 
initiated and nurtured did not seem to matter, 
whether through licensing, monitoring, training or 
technical assistance activities. What did seem to • 
matter was that a rapport and dialogue between the 
administering agency and the provider be established. 
And, it also seemed important that this relationship 
be focused on clarifying problems and improving ser- 
vices. In contrast, it was found that in Statea 
judged to be in low coisipliance with the FIDCR, ad- 
ministering agency staff time was primarily focused 
on the environmental, health and s'-fety aspects of 
licensing. 

States which invested the necessary staff time and 
.effort to develop monitoring materials which articu- 
lated policies and practices also appeared to be 'more 
successful in coBMDlying with the PIpCR than those 
States which did not focus administrative activities 
to provide this structure. The language of the FIDCR/ 
is frequently ambiguous and State licensing and moni/ 
toring personnel appeared to need clear directives / 
establishing what they were to measure and how they^' 
would evaluate program perf oinaance . / • 

Finally, the day care programs of States in higK 
compliance appeared to be operated in a regula;tory 
* climate supportive of the goal^s and purposes 6t the 
FIDCR. / 

Because FIDCR activities usually piggyback/onto the 
regulatory or purchase of service procedures qf State stan- 
dards,' it is also difficult to separate out what additional 
administrative costs the enforcement of the FIDCR imposes 
on a State. The APWA and the REAP studies indicate how- 
ever, that administrative activities that involve provider 
contact have commensurate costs — training and licensing of 
family day care h6mes having the highest potential cost 
ii^lications . In five States estimated to " be in high 
compliance with the FIDCR, training costs averaged about 
$237 per trainee (APWA, 1977) . 

The relatively high turnover of family day care homes 
within short periods of time, and the low ratios of chil- 
dren to administering staff, make this a more expensive 
mode of day care to administer than center based day care 



(see Table 4.6). It takes more staff per child to 'estab- 
lish and maintain contact and coordinate activities for 
family day care than it does for center-based day care. 



Licensing auid monitoring activities directed toward 
providing technical assistance require a staff with 
greater skill when provider contact is encouraged than 
when it is not. States which want to provide more tech- 
nical assistance through provider contact face the alter- 
native of hiring new staff with the professional backgrounds 
necessary to perform these tasks or training the existing 
staff in these skills. Both options are potentially ex- 
pensive. Hiring a more professionally experienced staff 
increases salary expenses, while providing inseryice train- 
ing can require a significant investment of personnel and 
financial resources. 

To the extent that States d o not have the necessary 
staff available to ensure day CL.re provider contact and 
coordination of activities, they will have to hire addi-' 
tional personnel. . If the information frota the FtDCR 
Title XX Impact Study is at all representative of the 
status of State administrative personnel needs. States 
do -have sufficient staff to ens\ire quality contact time 
with day care providers. However, to acromplish this task 
existing staff time will need to be reallocated. Reallo- 
cation of staff time will have accompanying costs as 
existing tasks will have to be deferred or transferred 
to other staff. 



TABLE 4.6 Average Annual Costs Per/Child of Licensing 
and Monitoring in Center and Family Day Care in Selected 
States 



Family Day Care 



Center Care 



Licensing 



$24.00/child 



$5.40/child 



Monitoring 



$23.00/child 



$10.50/child 



Source: APWA, 1977 
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Finally, the» effect 6f the FIDCR on State day care 
policies is not entirely clear. Some States, such as 
Alaska, have decided ^not to fund day care out of Title XX 
monies and have instead purchased .care with State funds or 
through the AFDC program. This probably is related to the 
State's concern about having to comply with, the FIDCR, al-^ 
though other factors (such as' wage rates, pressures from 
unions) also contribute to these decisions. V 

It is not possible to determine if the responsibility . 
for administering and< enforcing the FIDCR places an exces- 
sive burden on State capabilities or resou];;ces. Except 
for the data on program- compliance with the FIDCR child- 
staff ratios, there is no reliable information on how 
effective States have been in implementing the otl>er FIDCR 
components. The information on FIDCR related consequences 
to State administrative policies and costs is priiuarily ' 
descriptive and has been comp^iled only for a few States. 
Further, HEW has not provided the guidance or enforcement 
to support State efforts to implement*the FIDCR. For all 
these reasons, objective evidence is not available to 
decide if States should' continue to assume the responsi- 
bility for administering and enforcing the FIDCR. For 
subjective reasons, this current practice makes sense. 
At the hearings held to review a draft of the "Appropriate- 
ness Report", there was little or no support for having 
Federal monitors take over current State roles. What 
appears to be clear is that there is a recognized need to 
have HEW assume a more directed regulatory role, supportive 
, of State efforts to implement Federal day care requirements 



V Even if States -elect not to fund day care programs out 
of Federal Title XX monies, there would be no saving 
of Federal monies as long as the State continued to 
spend its full Title XX allotment, 
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OioesARy OF terms 1/ ^ 



Acbiiniatration for Children, Youth, and Families, an agency 
within the Office of Huaan Developnent Services, HEW. 

The agwcy that receives Federal funds under Titl^ »C (Social 
. services), IV-A, IV-B (ChUd Welfare Services) , JfT^ (WD^K 
. for 'iay care services and that has ultijnate ^^^^J^,^^ J^^. 
the coitluct of the day care services program. Hie adainistering 
agency nay be the State Title XX public social service agency 
or the Child Welfare Services (TiUe IV-B) agency, if separate 
from the TiUe XX agency. Ilie term "achiinistering agency- mjr 
also refer, in sane States, to the local public agencies author- 
ized by law to actainister the sc ^al services programs. 

AFDC WORK EXPEIBE DISREGftRD 

The deduction of certain work expenses, such as the cost of 
day care services, in the computation of a person's incone for 
the purpose of determining AFK benefits. 

AGE OF QfO^ 

Age at which a child enters a day care program. 

AGE MIX 

Ohe age ccroposition of a group of children in a day care setting. 
' AID TO FMIILIES WIIH EEPHJEQir CHILERni (AFDC) PROr"*:-! 

A Federal financial assistance program, authorized under Title IVrA 
of the social Security Act. The AFDC program provides money to 



1/ This Glossary defines terms as they have been used in day care 
research or as they are ccratonly understood by the Department 
of Health Eiiucation and Wfelfare. 
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Statfis/which provide services and distribute cash assistance 
?S^S!glSi neSTfainilies with depe«aent children, to cover 
asS If food, shelter, clothing, and other items. When the 
Scorn* of APDC recipients is calculated in order to <aetetmine 
bSfits, the cost of certain work-reULid expenses, including 
dSrc«i Sy be deducted. See APDC Work Expense Disregard. 



APS 



AdninistraUon for Public Services, an agency within the Office of 
Hunan l>velopnent Services, HEW. 

CAREdVCR 

A nerson who provides ditect care to children in a day care 
tetJiS? barSgivers include teachers and aides in day care 
^te^ilasSSns, famUy day care providers and aides, and 
providers of in-hone- day care. 



CASP 



CDA 



See Canpcehensive Annual Services Prograia Plan. 



.See Child Development Associate. 
CESTIFICATICN 

state mdocawent or «gpcu^^ of a day care f«:ility otptwider for 
fiance with Federal a«Vor State day care regulation.. 

CETTA 

^ see conprehensive Enployment and Trainij»g Act. 

Se« Code of Federal Regulations. 

C '^ILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 

A. Federal program, adainiatered by the Department of Agriculture, 
to iSIst sStes, thro^h grantsjnd other 'f .^^^J??! ' 
nSinSin or exDanri nonprofit food service programs for children 
SlSSitSs^id^ildcare, including day care centers, 
famUy day care hones, and Head Start centers. 
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CHILD DEVEIXJIMnrP ASSOCIAOE (CDk) 

k psraon who has earned the early childhood education/child 
. dJv!lopa«it credential awarded by the Child Development Associate 
♦ OonsortiiBn. The OA credential is a professional award that 
certifies that a "person is able to meet the specific needs of 
a qvoag of children aged 3 to 5 in a child dwelopnent setting 
^ by nurturing the children's physical, social, ^notional, and 
intellectual growth, by establishing and maintaining a proper 
childcare ewimnaent, and by pranoting good relations between 
parents and the child dev^elopment center." 

CHUD-STAFF BATIO 

In a day care setting, the ratio of the nimber of children in a 
group to the nuntoer of caregivers assigned to the groi?). A 
high child-staff r^tio (for example, 20:1) means that there _ 
are many children per caregiver .in a groi^). A low chilMtaft 
ratio (5:1) means that there are relatively few children per 
caregiver in a groi^. 

« 

CSnl> WEIfARE SERVICES (CMS) 

Public social services that aiiJpleroent or substitute for parental 
care and supervision in order to prevent or remedy harm to children 
md to protect and promote the welfare of phildren. Child Welfare 
Services are authorized under Title. IV-B of the Social Security 
Act. toong the services States provide under the program are 
foster care, protective services, health-related services, faroUy 
couweling, homeraaker services, child day care services, and 
wietgency shelter services. Any child is eligible for services 
regardless of the social or economic status of the child or 
family. 

oboe OF FECCRAL REGULATICtG (CFR) 

ODdif icaticn of the current general and perman<int regulations 
of the various Federal agencies. Uie Federal Interagency Day 
Care ftsquirwients are contained in part 71, subtitle A, of TiUe 
45 (Public Welfare) of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

CCHPLIANCC 

Conformity to regulations; behaving or operating in accordance 
with regulations. 
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CQMSONEMT, CAY CARE 

A. major aspect oi ileinent of a day care services 'P^^.'^lJ^^^'^.^^ 
oie a oSSt inwvlveiaent canponent would conprise all the acti /ities 
SSc'oSh^ ^^n^niy beinvSved in the provision of day care. 

OCMPREHENSr.'E AIWUAL SERVICES PROGRAM PLAN (CASP) 

The State's annual services plan required under Section 2004 of the 
. Social Security Act. 

COMHffiHENSIVE EDUCATION AND TRADm« ACT OP 1973 (CETA) 

Federal legislation authorizing funds to State and local govemnents 
toSJSvid? jib training and ei^loyment opportunities for J^^i^^^^^ 
di^vanSgia,- unanplc?ed, and underenployed persons andto 

^ i^CES^Sr^SmS! cm vwrkers may be employed by nonP^^it day 
SS?piS.SsTd ™ participate in on-the-jcb training at for-profit 

facilities. 



:6IVENESS 



•aii breadth of coverage of day care standards, that j"' the Mtent to 
whichVaet of standSds contains different canponents of care. 

ocMTiNurry OP care \ 

The stability of the caregiving situation and the o^^if^*"*^ 
balance-of care between the hone and the ^y care facility. 

CORE CCMPONENT \ 

An element of day care services that is essential to the >«ll-b;ing 
Tt SrS'ilS'^e in the day care setting. A nonoore 
•n aiMMnt of dav care service! that affects the total wen oeing 
Tt STSud. but iTmt essential to his or her innedxate well-t=elrg 
in the day care setting. 

curriculum 

a ninnned set of activities and materials carried out with a group 
oi ^^T J^ l SS^e settir^, designed to achiev . certain goals 
. forlhiW^ ^ care, such as age-appropriate social, emotional, 
physical, and cognitive growth. 
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Sm Child Welfare Services. 



D^Y CASE 



Care provided to a child inside or outside the child's home, by a 
person or persons other than a raeober of the child's imnediate 
famUy, during sane portion of a 24-hour day. Day care is usually 
associated with children whose parents work or carry out other pro- 
ductive tasks. :*>wever, components of day care, particularly for 
children 3 to 5 years of age, iuay have characteristics identical 
to preschool or nursery school progranis. 



EAY CARE, ALL-DAY OR PUUj-DRi 

' DiQ^ care provided for more than 6 hours in 1 day. 

EAY CARE, FUrii-TIME 

Care provided for 30 hours or more per week in periods of less 
than 24 hours per day. The HEW/APS FIDCR Monitoring CSuide 
defines full-time care as care provided for 32 hours or more 
per week in periods of less than 24 hours per day. 

r 

DAY CARE, PART-TIME 

Care provided for less than 30 hours per week in periods of less 
than 24 hours per day. The HEW/APS FIDCR Monitoring CSuide 
\ defines part-time care as care provided for less than 32 hours 
\ per week in periods of less than 24 hours per day. 



A person who assists a lead or primary caregiver in the direct care 
of children in a day care setting. 

CAY- CARE CHTTEK 

A facility in which care is provided part of a 24-hour day for a 
group of 13 or more children. The HEW/APS FIDCR Monitoring C3uide 
defines a day care center as a licensed facility in which care is 
provided part of the day for a group of 12 or^more children. 

DAY CARE Fi^IUTY 




The place where day care ii3 provided to children (e.g., a family 
day care hone, a group day care hone, or a day care center) . 
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CARE PROVIDER 

An individual, organisation, or corporation tliat provides day care 
services for childrer . 

DCVEZOFMEinAL SERVICES 

k coraponent of day care services that conprises the program acti- 
vities, materials, and staff quaMficationa necessary to support 
the cognitive, social, emotional, and physical develcgnent of 
children in care. Uiis coraponent i^ not now regulated by the 
federal Interagency Day Care Requirements. 

EARLY PERIODIC SCREENIIX3, DIAQCSIS, AND TBIKamr PRCGRAM (EPSDT) 

An element of the Medicaid program (authorized under Title m 
of the Social Security Act) that provides \early screening and 
' periodic diagnostic and testing services tb children of AFDC . 
recipients and other needy children for the^purpose of detecting 
potentially crippling or disabling physical 6^ mental health 
problems. \^ » 

ELIGIBILm PGR TITI£ XX SOCIAL SERVICES \ „ 

Persons eligible for social services, such as da^ care, provided 
under TiUe XX of the Social Security Act are: recipi^ts of AFDC 
or Supplanental Security Incane (SSI) programs, and, at sState op- 
tion, other persons who meet State and Federal inccine~ limitations. 
States may set incdne eligibility limits that do not exceed 115 
percent of the State median income for a family of four, aoDfted 
for mHy Any individual is eligible to receive the follow- 

ing services provided under Title XX without regard to incane: 
faSuy planning, information and referral, 'and any service directed 
at the goal of preventing or remedying neglect, abuse, or exploita- 
tion of children or adults unable to protect their own interests. 

ENFCeCEMEMT MECHANISM 

The process by which Federal, State, or local goverrroents take action 
to canpel observance of regulations. 

FAMILY DAY CARE 

Day care .provided to a child in the home of another family or 
individual. 
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CAY CARE HCME 

A private family heme in v^hich children receive day care during 
SGoe part of a 24-hour day. The HEW/APS FIDCR Monitoring Guide 
defines a family day care hcrae as a licensed or aHproved private 
fsnily hone in which children receive care, protection, and guid- 
ance during a part of the 24-hour day. A famUy day care heme 
may serve no more than a total of six children (ages 3 through 
14)— no mote than five when the age range is infancy through 
e— including the fwily day care mother's own children. Public 
Law ^-401 (1976) provides that States, in computing the nurber 
of children in a £aaUy day care heme, need count only the chU- 
dren of the operator of the home who are under age 6. 

FEDERAL lOTERAGENCY DAY CARE REQUIRaiEinS (FIECR) 

Federal regulations, issued in September 1968, that SE»cify_^e- 
quirenents that must be met in the provision of day care funded 
iider certain Federal programs. In 1968, the FIDCR applied to ^ 
day care under: Title IV-A artJ IV-B of the Social Security Act; , 
Title I, TiUe II, Title II-B, and Title V of the Economic ppport 
tunity Act; the Manpower Developaent and Training Act; and, at / 
State option, under TiUe I of .the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. (Many of these programs no longer exist.) / 

, The Social Services AmoKtaents of 1974 (Public Law 93-647), whi^h 
established Title XX of the Social Security Act, incorporated , - 
a modified form of the FIDCR into Title XX as a purchasing 
i-equiranent for day care funded under Title XX, Title W-A (WHp, 
and Title IV-B programs. i 

The FIDCR are organized according to nine categories or ccmponents 
of day care services, as follows: Day Care Facilities (including 
types of facilities; groi^ping of children and child-staff rati^; 
and licensing or approval of facilities); Envirorroental Standards 
(location of day care faculties; safety and sanitation; suitfabil- 
ity of facilities); Educational Services (educational opportynlti^, 
activities, and materials, supervision by trained or experie^iced 
staff member); Social Services (coordinated brovision of social 
services, counseling and guidance to parenfei, assessment ofjchllci s 
adjustment in day care program).; Health and Nutrition ServicJes; 
Training of Staff; Parent Involvement; A(ininistration and Coordi- 
nation; and Ev2duation. 
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FEE SCHEDULE 



The rates charged by a day care provider to P^^asers in f ull or 
partial canpensation for services rendered. A fee schedule that 
vtties— based on family inccrae, family size, or age of the child 
in care— is used by many providers. A sliding fee schedule may 
be reoiired of providers who serve children svflported under 
FederS social services programs. Title XX requires that States 
impose fees reasonably related to inccroe for services furnished 
topersons with incanes over 80 percent of the State»s median in- 
come. States may impose fees for recipients and persons with 
incanes below the 80-percent level. In cases in which slia^ 
fees are used, the facial services agency in effect shares part o£ 
the coat of care with the child's family. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL PAKPICIPmON (EFP) 

A designation indicating that sane or all of a tacUity's funds are 
Fedwad. Won-E?P care is purchased entirely with private funds. 
SSr?PP fecSities are retired to meet the FIDCR; if they fail to 
dTso/the Governnent is obligated to withhold reinbursenent to the 
State for care purchased during the period when they were not in 
oonqpliance. 

FFP CARE FSCILm 

In this report, the term FFP facilities refers to facilities that 
rSceiie fSdin^ under Title XX, IV-A (Sarial Services) , IV-A (WEO 
or IV-B progranis. * 

FIDCR 

see Federal Interagency Day Care Re<jiireraents. 

eolldw-thbooGh 

A Federal prograro, adninistered by the Office of Education of the 
SepSSent^Health, Education, and Welfare, that offers specific 
pS^Tof instructionThealth, nutrition, and '^»tedservices 
^ aid in the continued development of el«»«^taryji^i,°^iif!^ 
from low-inome famUies who participated in Head Start and other 
qualified preschool programs . 

"^f ■ 

FULL-TIME EQUXVAIfNT (PlS:) 

A term used in personnel management to denote the amount ^f time, 
effort, or coat expended in one full-time positiai. 
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GAO 

General i^ccxnting Office. 
GaOUP OiY CARE HCME 

An extencJed or modified, licensed or approved family residence in o. 
which faniily-liJce care is provided, usually to school-age children, 
and usually for up to 12 children. 

GROUP SIZE 

Ihe naiber of children in a day care center classroon or cluster, or 
in a family day care heme or group day care hone. Maxmsn allowable 
grotp sizes for different forms of care are specified by State licens- 
ing standards and the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements. 

HEAO START 

A Federal program/ provides canprehensive heilth, education, 
nutrition, social, other services primarily to econanically 
disadvantaged preschc»l children ind their families. The prograi^ 
oi^shasizes the importance of local connunity control and parent 
involvwent in tiie activities of their preschool children. 

INCaiE TAX CREDIT FOR CHILD CARE EXPENSES 

A credit against tax due for 20 percent of qualified child carev 
expenses, up to a raaximro of $2,000 in expenses for one dependent 
and $4,000 for two or more, tte maximim credit is $400 for one 
dependent and $800 for two or more. 

INFANIS ^ 

Children under 18 months of age. 

INPCBMATIDN AIID REPERIV^ SERVICES, DAY CARE 

A resource that provides information to individuals about day care 
services available in the coirounity. They usually provide the 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of several day care centers or 
family day care. hones that would be convenient. to the hone or place 
of work of the family making the inquiry (Travis and Perreault, 1977). 

IN-ilCHE DAY CARE 

Care provided for a portion of the. day in the child's hone by^) 
nonrelative or by a relative who is not a member of the child's 
ininediate family. 
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SI-HOME CAY CARE 



care provided for a portion of the day in the chil^d's hcnie by d 
nonrt^Uve or by' a relative who ^s not a menber of the child s 
iinnediate family* . 

'iNSBRVICE 'GAINING 

;jcb-r^ated learning activities for caregivers, includijig advice 
onwd criticism of daily performance, on-the-^ob tr.ainirg, and 
formal or informal academic experience. 

LICENSING 

Thii arantinq by a State of a license, or permission to operate 
^fLrSac^lity, to 3 provider who.has shown ^^^^dence of 
L^li^ with tS State's liceraing code, licensing standards, 
or rainimac requiraients for the license. 

» 

LltSBING CODE 

' specified standards in' State l^'^tlf L"^^^^ ft^T "^'^^ ' '''"^ 
orpemission to operate 16 granted ^y the State. 

LICENSING STMHARIS ^ 

State-established standards that must met .be^^f 
aSrwil to operate is granted or before a license to operate 

is issued. ^ ; . 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 

Ihe income level in a State that represents the level below vjiich 
SSfTSe iLcmes of households fall, median u^Jov 
afamily of four (adjusted for family si») i« ™ 
the District of CQluntia is used to aetetmine eligibility of 
individuals for Title XX services on the basis of incane. See 
Eligibility for Title XX Social Services. 

MIIJIMUM WAGE- 

■ lowest wage per hour sprmitted by Federal law in industries 

• SJerSf bv^ Fair L^oS^Standards Act. The current minimum 
^ M S ylZ. "aoDlies to day care center workers and in- 
SS'cS;5LSS.'°irt'aII? aSl^^^^^ f-Hy day c-e hces when 
-the caregiver is' regarded as an employee. 
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^Ihe Observance and overseeing of day care programs by a governne 
agency responsible for enforcing applicable regulations, 

^a^^TQRING ojiee, hew/aps fudcr 

' « Publication of the Adninistration for Public Services that pro- 
vides guidelines for use by State agencies in laonitoring oiit-of- 
haroe child care facilities for the purpose of detorraining whether 
or not the facilities meet Federal and State standards. 

rtCRATQRIA CN FIDCRs^i.JJ>-S'mPF RATIOS 

congressional amendaents to Title XX of the Social Security Act 
that suspended or waived the FIDCR child-staff ratios under cer- 
tain conditions: 

o Public taw 94-120, sec. 3 (Oct. 1975) suspended PIECR Title XX 
child-staff ratioa for children between the ages of 6 weeks and 
6 years in day care centers and group day care homes if the 
staffing standards actually being applied (a) ocnplied with 
applicable State law, (b) were no lowar than corresponding 
standards imposed by State law on Sept. 15, 1975, and (c) were 
no lower than corresponding standards actually I applied 
ii. the centers or hones on Sept. 15, 1975. The suspension 
authorized by this law was in effect from October 1975 to 
February 1976. 

o Public Law 94-401, sec. 2 (Sept. 1976) extended the suspension 
of staffing standards allowed by Public Law 94-120 to Sept. 30, 
1977. 

o Public Law 95-171, sec. 1(d) (Nov. 1977) extended suspension 
of the Staffing standard's to Sept. 30, 1978. 

NDCS 

National Day Care Study. 
tOCORE CCMFCNEZfT 

See Core Ccmponente 
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Glc96sary 



NOHPROFrr DRY CARE 



Day care provided by a public or private agency o>: organization not 
organized for profit. 

\ 

o 

NPBM ' • 

Notice of Proposed RuleTiaking. 

POVERTY lEVEL 

Uie low-incone le^' '. based on the Social Security Administration's 
Dovertv thresholds, adjusted annually in accordance vnth changes in 
the Consumer Price Index. Poverty levels reported by the Bureau^ 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Cannerce, for 1976 "hnd estimated 
figures for 1977 are: 

^976 1977 (estimated) 

One person under age 65 $2, '59 $3,150 

Tvfo persons, head of * 
household under age 65 3,826 ' ' 4,070 

4,540' ' 4,830 

5,815 ' , 6,190 

\ Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, a measure of a chll^^^ vocabulary 
and verbal skills. ^ 

. 

PRESCHOOLERS . 
• Children aged 3 years or older and under 6 years 9f age. 

PRE^ERVICE TKAEJING ' / ' 

Training and education acquired by a caregiver befc^ entering the 



Three persons 
Four persons 

PPVT 



day care field. 
PRIVAaS-PAY DAY CARE 

' Day care supported by jparent fees. 
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Glossary 



PROFESSIONALISM^ 

In the National Day "are Study^ professionalism was defined as the 
total years and type of fonnal education and child-related train- 
ing and experience of a caregiver. It is often thought of in a 
broader context related to the performance capaoility of a care- 
giver as loeasured by professional standards (e.g., award of the 
Child .Developnent Associate credenti.al) . 

PROGRAM SIZE 

The niittser of c\iildren enrolled in a day care facility. 

P^CPRIETRRY DAY CARE ,. 

Day care provided on a for-profit basis" by an individual or busi^ 
ness concern.' 



PSI 



Preschool Inventory, a test instrument of certain cognitive s; ills 
and laowledge of ppeschcwl children. The PSI is used to measure 
aspects of school readiness. 



PUBCHASE-OF-SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 

Itequiranents that specify the" conditions under which the administer- 
ing agency agrees bo purchase services on behalf of -title XX, Title 
IVHV (Social Services to Qoain, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) , 
Title IV-A(WIII), or Title IV-B prograros. Ttie FIKR and related ad- 
ministrative regulations in parts 200", 226, and 228 of Title 45 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations are the purchase-of-servlce require- 
vments for. day care services funded under the social Security Act. 

9 

REGISTRATION 

A process whereby a provider or potehtial .prov;.der jnakes known. to 
the appropriate- State or local agency his or her intent to engage 
in famUy day care. Registration may take ^veral- forms and may 
include the provider's certification of meeting appropriate State 
standards. Generally, HEU does not consider registration to be a 
form of licensure. Registration as a tom^ licensure is being 
leed on experimented with in several States. The process differs 
somewhat froa State to State. The term registration is sonetimes 
used to refer to a 'simple listing of existing family day care 
hones conpiled by in information and refepral agency (Travis and 
Perreault, 1977). 
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REGUIATiaS 



'■f 



Stat«n«it of a goverrinent agency of general or particular appli- 
cability and future effect, designed to implement, interpret, 
or prescribe law or policy, or describing the organization, 
procedure, or practice requir«nents of an agency. Federal re-^ 
gulations hav» the force of Im and nay- include ^sanctions for 
nonccnpliance. The federal Interagency Day Care Rnquiranents 
are Fec|eral, regulations (codified in part 71 of TiUe 45 of the 
■ Code of Federal Regulations) . They we»e developed to iinplawmt 
a congressional mandate issued in sec. 107(a) of Public law 90-222 
that "the Secretary of Health, Education, and Vtelfare and the. 
Director of the Office of Econcmic Opportunity "ooordii^te progracis 
uncler their jurisuictions which provide day care, with a view 
to establishing, insofar as possible, a cannon set of program 
standards and regulations, and mechanisms for coordination at 
the State and local levels." 

Itegulations implementing Title XX of the Social Security Act are 
contained in^ 228 of TiUe 45 of the Code of Fe^f^^J^'fif 
tions. The day care requirements impo-ed by sec. 2002(a)(9)(A) 
of Title XX appear in part 228.42 and incorporate by reference 
the 1968 FIDCR, with scrae modifications, into the Title XX regula- 
tions. 

REIMBURSEMElir BATES . 

Uielwounts by whichX State will "reimburse a day care provider for 
day care services purdiased under a Federal program. Heutbursement 
rates are set by the States. 

Actions taken by a Goverment agency to enforce regulations or to^ 
punish violation of them. Sanctions include (1) prcDhibition, re- 
quirment, limitation, or other condition affecting the freedon of 
Tperscn; (2) withholding of funds; (3) irqepsition of a penalty or 
fine; and (4) charge of reimbursement, restitution, or compensation. 

SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 

Children aged 6 years or more and under 14. 

SCaOOL-AGE-DfiY CARE 

Care p|fovided to children of school age before or after schooJ 
^'hours. 
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SMSJV 



Standata Mstropolitan Statistical Area* This is a Federal Gcvermwit 
designation of a gea.raphical area that is an integrated econcmic 
and social unit with a large population. 

SOCIAL SERVICES PROGRAM 

K Federal pcogrwi, authorized by 'TiUe XX of the Social Security Act, 
to enable States to provide social services to public assistance re- 
cipients and other low-iiwome persons. Ihe services wust^ 
to one of five legislative goalst (1) eoononic self-support j (2) p er>- 
sonal self-sufficiency; (3) protection of children and handicapped 
adults froa abuse, neglect, and exploitation; (h) prevention and re- 
duction of inappropriate institutionalization; and (5) 
for appropriate institutionalization and services when in the best 
interSt of the individual. Services offered by most Staites include 

' day care, foster care, haotfnaker services, health-relatec s«rvi««' 
and services to the mentally retarded and to drug and alcohol abusers. 

» Many other services are also offered. 

SSl" 

See Su(9pleff Jital Security Incane. 
STAFF-CHILD RATIO • 

see Child-Staff Ratio. 
STAFF TURNOVER RKEE 1 

The percentage of. caregivers terminating eroployraent at a facility 
over a given period of time. For example, in a day care center wit- 
Ploying a total of five caregivers during a given year, the annual 
staff turnover rate for that year would be 40 percent if two care- 
givers terminated employment iuring the year. 

STANDARDS 

The word "standards" has many definitions in this report; the ^ term 
is used in several of its generally accepted meanings: (Da rule 
or i^rinciple used as a basis for judgment"; (2) "an averege or 
normal requiranent, quality, quantity, level, grade, etc. ; or (3) 
"a^elTgoal, or sample to be followed" (Randan House Dictionary, 
1966, cited in Morgan, 1977). 
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(csntinusd) 

The Federal Interagency Day Car* Rec^uirements are Federal fading 
standards r containing specific requirements to bfe, met as a condi- 
Uon o£ f^ral- fundin/or purchase of day care services. State 
licensing codes, contain day care standards, that specify the condi- 
tions that mmt be met before a license or permission to operate 
is orar-ad. Fuixling standards and licensing standards can be e^ 
. forced by the responsible Govemnent agency through a variety of 
Mnctic^i withholding or withdrawal of Federal raoney, in the case 
of the FIDCRj and denial, suspension, or '^«:;ocation ofa 1^ 
in the case of State licensing standards. The Child Developro«t 
Associate Consortium has established professional standards of 
ccopetent child care, by which applicants for the CDA credential 
judged. 

Goal standards entxxJy ideals or present models of day care program 
performance. Goal standards are not xegal i^iwrements and are 
not designed to be enforced. 

STASE PIAN 

A permanent aaninistrative plan,\n which the State dwignates 
thTadninistering agency for Title XX services »d Pledges itself 
to meet the canpliance requirements of section 2003 of the Social 
Security Act. 

SUPPLEMBNTAL RBCURm INCCME (SSI) PROGRAM 

Federal program that provides supplemental incane^Jo.^"^i2^^„ 
persons agS 65 and over or who are bli^d or disabled. States 
Sr^Sed to provide at least three services for SSI recipients 
as part of. their Title XX program. 

TITLE IV-A, SOCIAL SECURIK PCS 

See Aid to Families with Dependent Children and AFDC Work Expense 
Disregard. 

TTTLE IV-B, SOCIAL SBCURTTy. ACT 

See Child Welfare Services. 
TITUB »•, . SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

See Social Services Program. 
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Glossal':^ 

Children aged X8 months or more ani under 36 months. 
WAIVER 

Suspension of the application of the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Rwjuirvoenta by HEW, as allowed by the FIDCP under certain condi- 
tipns. 

This term may also refer to the suspension of the PIDCR allowed by 
Public Law 94-401 (1976) , which provides that States may waive 
staffing standards otherwise applicable to day care centers orgroup 
day care hones in which not more than 20 percent of the children 
in care (or, in a center, not more than five children in the center, 
whichever is less) are children whose care was being paid for under 
Title XX, if the faculties met an>licable State staffing standards. 

Wise • 

Weschler Intelligence Scale for ChUdren. Test instrvanent, develcped 
from the Weschler-BeUevue sdale, that roe;*sure4. the intelligence 
of children with regard to performance under given conditions, not 
-native abUity." 

WCRK INCH7PIVE PROGRAM (Wm)' 



A Federal program designed to help recipients of AFDC becone seli- 
supporting by providing training, job placement, and «Dployment 
opportunities, arid related services. The Jim program is authorized 
uSder Title IV-C of the Social Security Act. Supportive services 
for WIN participants, authorized under Title IV-A of ti« Social 
Security Act, include day care services. 
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APPENDIX A 

\ 
I 

EXECUTTVE SUMMARY OP 
"The Appropriateness of the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements (PIDCR) 
Report of PlndJjigs and Recannendations" 
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EXEJCUriVE SUDWARX 



Day care has becxane an increasingly important part of family life 
in the Unit*jd States. Today, 11 million children under the age of 14 
spend a substantial part of their week in childcare arrangeraents. How 
they spend their time in these formative years is a legitimate concern 
of the public and of public policy. 

For 2.5 million infants and toddlers, enrollinent in day. care marks 
their first separation from their parents during years that are critical 
to their total development. For 3.7 mUlion preschoolers, day care has 
the potential to expose them to beneficial experiences that will better 
prepare them for their first years in school. Por slightly more than 
4.9 million school-age children 13 and ionder, their experiences in day 
care before and after school may be intertwined with school activities. 
Children aged 10 to 13 are less likely than those in other age groups 
to be in day care because many parents consider them to be old enough 
to look after themselves when not in school. 

The Fedetral Govemnent— mostly the Department of Health, Education, 
and welfare (HEM)— subsidized approximately $2.5 billion of childcare 
arranyanents in 1976. Ln 1975, parents spent $6.3 bUlion for privately 
purchased day care. 

As a Department concerned with the well-being of all children, mi 
has a fundamental responsibility to assure that the children and parents 
assisted by its programs are well served and that day care funds entrust- 
ed to the Department are well spent. HEW has a special responsibility 
for young children who cannot protect their own interests. 

Most of the day care arrangements financially assisted by HEW funds 
are regulated by the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirenvents (FIDCR), 
which are published Federal regulations authorized by Congress. The 
FIDCR were promulgated in 1968; in 1975, the FIDCR were modified and 
incorporated into Title XX of the Social Security Act. 

In 1975, congress also mandated the Secretary of HEW to evaluate 
the appropriateness of the day care requirement imposed by Title XX. 
This report responds to that mandate. It concludes that: 

0 Federza regulation of federally supported' day care is ' 
appropriate. 

0 Ihe FIDCR can be rewritten, based on 10 i'ears of experience, to 
improve their ability to protect and enhance the well-being of 
children. 
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Ttiis reoort is the result of 3 years of extensive study by HEW of 
r^a^aSh i^^ff illd of day care; i 21 state-of-the-art papers speci- 
S!^'SiaSsSne^ fir Sif^ject; and of cai««nts frm Practitioners, 
parents, adninistrators , and other parties interested in day care. 

AS this report was being canpleted, the Secretary of HEW annomced 
that the DeparSient was beginning the process of revising the FIDCR. 
Details of this process are described in Chapter 5. 

.□S^PTCR 1 

A PEKSPBCnVE ON THE FHXR AND CAY CARE 

Ihe largest single Federal day aire program is <=arried out by HEW 
under TiUe XX of the Social Security Act. In |1976, about one-third 
of Sderany supported day care was provided urder Title XX, underwrit- 
ing care for more than 600,000 children. 

■ The planned Title XX day care expenditure^ remained relatively 
coruti^ TSTc?l years 1976 ($759 million), 1^77 ($742 mill^n), 
and 1978 ($772 million), even though Congress enacted swl«jent^ 
^ropriatio^is of $200 mUlion above the ceiling in 5o^l977 and 1978 
to hSp States meet the requirements imposed by the FIDCR. Many 
^Ss! h^er, decided^ to increase day care exj^nditures . 



THE VARIETIES OF DAY CARE 

1^-re are three types of day care: i^hc««.<P*^^2^^^ 
child's Ln hate), family (provided in the caregiver s h™ and 
center (provided in a center serving more than 12 children). 

o^^,i«r« of each tvpe vary wid#»ly in baclcgtound, experience, and 
exoerS^^e? r^e ^ ^uthe« and other close relatives to 
T^^s wK?S?en of own to ^l^f'^^T^^'^^^' 

^Tprofessionals with graduate degrees i^J^ild development. 
Tut^s are the sa^e, towever: to Pfptect the chiW fro^ 

f*»#d the child and minister to the child's health neeas, to set 
S Jt^i^S^ li»itr for toe Child, ,and to nurture the chUd in his or 
her development. 

•Shis study concludes that appropriateness must ^^^aluated in 
terms of what the FIDCR are intended to accomplish. This study con- 
clSdL that, although the principal purpose of day care is to help 
^s to ;DS^^to achieve self-support, pnncipaA purp^ of 
tte FIDCR is to facilitate the appropriate social, emotioral, physical, 
and cognitive growth of children ih Title XX day care. 
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Qiapter 2 of this report eiaraines research, expert opinion, and 
consensus of practical experience on tiie effects of the FIDCR ,canponents 
on reducing risk of harm and on promoting the well-being of children m 
care. Chapter 3 presents estimates of what certain FIDCR provisions 
cost. Chapter 4 analyzes the effc rts by the Federal and Statft govern- 
ments to impleaent the FIDCR. Dnwing on the data presented in the 
earlier chapters. Chapter 5 discusses the kinds of policy choices con- 
fronting the Department and presents preliminary findings and conclu- 
sions, recocinendations, and HEM's plans for developing new FIDCR. , 

CHAPTER 2 

mPPCS OP THE FIDCR ON CHILCRIN IN DAY CARE 

The FIDCR cannot be tested with laboratory precision because they 
lack clarity and specificity, and are not uniformly in operition in the 
-field. But their appropriateness can be assessed, based on' ekperience 
and available research. The basic criterion for assessriien^ is the 
effect of the regulations on the well-being of the children m care. 
Chapter 2 discusses the FIDCR ccroponents'and assesses them in terms of 
that criterion. 

GROUPn^ OF CaiUBIli 

Child-staff ratio and group size are the regulatable aspects of 
day care that are most directly related to the amount and nature of 
personal attention that caregivers can give children. Evidence shows 1 
that small groups of children and caregivers best pranotd competent 
child development. Group size should vary according to the ages of 
the children in care and whether there are children, such as the handi- 
capped, with special needs. Small groups are especially important for 
children under age 3. 

LOW child-staff ratios and small group sizes may in themselves 
guarantee very little about the quality of care childreh receive, 
because they interact with other ccmponents of day <:are— such as care- 
giver ccn^jetc-nce. Any revision to the FIDCR should ta}<e this 
interrelatedness into account. . 

Important natural variation in group size and child-staff ratios 
occurs in a center or family day ci :e heme during the and throughout 
the year. This variation must be acconnodated by any' (administrative 
regulations. | 
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CAREGIVER CPALIFICATIONS 

Limited research data exist on the differential effects of various 
types of education, credentials, exoerience, and inservice training 
on^aregiver behavior. Research data ard expert opinion reveal, however, 
that <1^ specific caregivir^ skills are needed to JuPPort the well-be ii^ 
of the child; (2) training can be used to promote these skills, av3 (3)^ 
toaini!^ is Essential to refine or improve current caregiver performance 
in all modes of care. 

EDUCATIONAL OR EEVELOPMENIAL SERVICES 

Educational, (or developmental) services should lay the groundwork 
for continued cognitive, social, emotional, and ohysical development, 
•mis can best be achieved by clearly defined program objectives, quality 
caregivirg, and age-appropriate materials. This is important, for all 
children, regardless of age. 

Data indicate a disproportionate prevalence of developmental risk - 
"aroot^ children of low-income families. Over time, that risk intpairs 
their abUity to thrive. The optional nature of, as well as ti» broader 
develoyroental goals intended by, this canponent must be^ clarified and 
refined. 

umKmr/ifrPL standards 

Ihere is no assurance that State and local safety and sanitation 
coues adequately protect the well-beii^ of the child in the day care 
^ironmSt. Jtony codes were written for facilities other than day 
Sre,^ these cbdes do not cover the safety of play equipnent. 

The type of space is not the only important aspect of environment. 
Also "Important are play materials and privacy. 

IfiVLTH SERVICES 

A considerable portion of children in Title XX day care are at ^ 
risk with regard to their health. The present standards address all 
JiTaTeas of concern regarding the child's health status both within 
ani outside the day care setting, but there are problems associated 
with their implementation. Day care providers can more reasonably 
be wpected tTbe responsible for quality control an3 preventive 
functions for health problems than to deliver health care sarvices. ^ 
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NUTRITIONAL SERVICES 

It is immrtant to provide children with nutritious meals and 
snacks in day care to help insure that their overall diets are nutri- 
tionally sound. As many as a third of the children currently eliqible 
for federally funded day care are likely to be at risk in terras of 
inadequate caloric intake and vitamin deficiencies. Many family day 
care providers lack a basic understanding 'of good nutrition and re- 
sources to provide aaequate nutritional services to the children 
they serve. ^^**^\ 

JftREMT INVXVEMEOT — ^ 

underlying the Parent Involvement component is the belief that chil- 
dr«i in day care will benefit from the participation of their parents 
in the program. The data available on parent involvement in day care 
generally indicate relatively low levels of parent participation in 
such activities as policy planning and budget review. Educational work- 
shops that provide childrearing information appear to be popular among 
parents^ Several research and demonstration projects show that when 
parents receive rigorous training in caregiving skills and tutoring 
techniques, their children show significant social, emotional, and 
ca^nitive developmental gains. Parents beccne more sensitive to their 
children's needs and interact with their children in cognitively appro/^ 
priate ways. 



SOCIAL SERVICES 

^ This FIDCR component impacts only indirecUy on the child in care. 
It is nonetheless important because many childcare experts believe no 
sliort-terra intervention program can succeed in supporting the competent 
development of a child whose famUy is overwhelmed by its socioeconomic 
plight or other problems. MDSt parents want referral services that will 
help them select appropriate day care for their child. This need is 
largely vnraet across the country. As with the Health Services component, 
the enphasis of this component should be on information and referral 
to other social services. 

/ ■ . 

ASPECTS CP lAY CARE NOT ADDRfSSED BY THE FIDCR 

Chapter 2 also examines four aspects of day care not currently regu- 
lated by the FIDCR. 
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Continuity of Care 

A great deal of research describes the negative effects on children 
of all wes-and especially on yourxi children-of caregiver instability 
id incSS^ist^y iTcar^ Continuity of care appar- 

Aithouflh evidence suggests that this variable could not be easily regu 
faS^^^Sl^t o?^T!tie XX policies-including the FIDCR-on con- 
tinuity of care should be considered in developing new FIDCH. 

Age of Entry into Day Care 

There are no data that specify the earliest age at which a child 
can-lfes separated from the primary caregiver (^^llY^th^'^«^l/°j;„*' 
Stend^pwiod each day without suffering negative ^evelopineital con- 

^ere is insufficient evidence to suggest that this conponent 
should be regtilated. 

Hours in Care 

Parents who seek childcare arrangements becai^e of ^^1°^^^ 
nrnh*hlv think of the hours of service more in terns of their own neeas 
S^f'^tS^j^ct S^ir children. Ihe impact of hours ^in care on 
Sud well-bei^ has not been adequately assessed to si^est if this 
variable should or 6an be regulated. 

Program Size 

Data on tho relationship between pcoqraro, size ^® 
nwM^r ^but the results suggest that the bigger the program, the 
V^l^- oflLse ^--bl^ns, which include n^at ve 

inSracticn patterns between teachers ana children and high levels o£ 
rt^fflurSv^rare indicators of poor quality care. Many Problems of 
fi« cSTte a;;rcome by proper management. At Present , .however , the 
evSence is insufficient to justify regulating this variable. 

. ^ 

•CHAPTER 

COST IMHiICATIONS OF Tffi>FIIX:P 

Three major questions concerning the cost of the FIDCR are: 

o Does meeting tlie FIDCR raise costs significantly above 
those of private-pay care? 
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0 Vhat is the cost of bringing all Federal financial participa- 
tion (PFP) day care facilities into compliance with the FIDCR? 
(FFP facilities are those receiving Federal funds.) 

0 How much do the comprehensive services now provided 
in FFP care a3d to its cost? 

The chapter eddressfes FIECH related costs for the three major types 
of childcare: center, family, and in-hcroe. Centers receive the most 
emchasis because they are more likely than other facilities to be feder- 
ally support^ and because more is known- about center care than the other 
two. 

FIDCR COSTS FOR DAY CARE CENTERS 

The FIDCR are minimum requirements that States must enforce to 
rwive Federal furrls for childcare. • The additional cost of care that 
results from meeting those requirements might be measured in several 
ways This report uses cost estiinates of the minlmiin conpliance effort, 
based on a reasonable reading of the' Monitoring Qiide of the Administra- 
tion for Public Services. States and providers may choose to go beyond 
the minimum requirements, of course. 

Of all nine FIDCR requirements, only that regulating child-staff 
ratios permits a specific numerical estimate of the additional expenses 
of meeting that requirement. However, technical and definitional prob- 
lems make even these estimates subject to significant differences in 
interpretation. 

using the National Day Care Study - Supply Study data and a rela- 
tively lenient method of measurii^ compliance, it would appear that meet- 
ing the ratio requirement would increase the average cost of care p^r 
child an estimated $19 a month or $227 a year compared to non-FFP 
centers. Ihis means that FFP children in centers meeting the FIDCR will 
receive care that is Significantly more expensive than that purchased 
by parents in centers serving only private pay children. Moreover , it 
is likely that the majority of the non-FFP centers could not meet the 
cost of the FIDCR child-staff ratio requirement and continue to serve 
private-pay children unless sane subsidy were available for all the 
children in their care. 

It appears that meeting the non-staffing requirements of FIDCR, 
usir^ theTinimum conpliance interpretation, adds UtUe to the resources 
generally offered by private day care or already mandated by most State 
licensing standards. 

A 1976-77 survey estimated that 5,500 more full-time caregivers 
were n-eded nationwide to brii^ into conpliance the FFP centers not meet- 
inq FIDCR child-staff ratio requirements. Estimates of tfhe total cost 
to hire those caregivers range from $33 million to $44 million a year, 
depending on the, wages and fringe benefits offered. 
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^ Many FTP centers complying with the FIDCR have staff 
the regulations reouire. The 1976-77 survey estimated^l2,400 such staff . 
TO thTextent that 'any of the 12,400 staff now employed in excess of the 
nDCR r^irient could be reduced throi^h attrition or shifted to non- 
comriyin^^ through transfer, the net cost of meeting the staff 
?SS^r?qu?rements would be reduced. Transfers would be most ^actical 
in inters operated by school districts or other governmental units 
K 10 P^fceStlf^all ce Each tl«usa«a «xtra full-t^ eauiva- 

lent staff reassigned or eliminated results in an annual reduction of 
$6 mUlion to $8 million in salary costs. 

Finally, nonprofit PFP centers often provide comprehensive services 
(e.g.!l^ads transportation, a«3 social services) that appe^^^^ 
beyond tfiose required by the minimum interpretation of the PIKP and be- 
yoS the services offered by for-profit FFP providers. These extra 
«?vicw, lower child-staff ratios, and higher w*ges push the total aver- 

monthlv cost oer child up to $190. That is $70 more than in non- 
Sofr^LrrL^ing oSy ^ivate fee-payirvg parents, arv3 considerably 
S.re thS low- or mlSle-inccme f lilies are likely to pay without 
Government financial assistance. 

The higher cost' of care in FFP centers is only one f«ctor--but an 
important flctor-in explainirg why FFP children in day care tend to be 
aS^aSd from tDose in non-PFP care. At present, 40 Percent of no,.- 
profit, nonwaiverable centers serve only FFV children. ^f«>ther 20 
Siriini »rve between 75 »d 99 percent FFP children. It is likely 
fhlt sS^^cent orPTP children in centers are in exclusively 

^ fIcUities. Enforcing the FIDCR would probably result in some 
increase in the separation of the FFP and non-FFP children. 

Of course, other factors lead to separation of FFP and ^jrlH. 
children. Exanples of such factors are a center's location and state 
ila 1^ TSle'^XX agency policies (e.g.. New ^Uy co^^^ ^^^^ 
organizations to provide care exclusively for FFP children). 



PIIXK CXJSTS FOR FAMILY DAY CARE 

More than 5 mUlion children are cared for in homes other than their 
own for at iMSt 10 hours a week. In contrast to the center market, 
^erSly fuSS care^ia a small fraction of total fa?nily day care; only 
Sto^ 140,00b Sildren received FFP famUy care for the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1976. 

According to the FIDCR, FFP family facilities must be lice ^ed. Ihe 
individual licensir^ and TiUe XX policies of each State ^e^ermi m 
large measure the iSpact of the FIDCR on family day care. For example, 
S^^ ^licies determine whether relatives and friends can be certified , 
to care for a Title XX child. 
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A section-by-section analysis of the FIDCR shows that none of the 
key family day care provisions (e.g., on the number of children in a 
home, training, licensirw, monitoring, etc.) necessarily mean that reij 
bursenent per FFP chil<^Saild be substantially above the average fees 
charged for pcivate-pay cafl. However, some State and local policies 
lead to substantial costs for trainir^, support services, licensing, 
and monitoring. 



m-HCME CARE AND THE FIDCR 

Nineteen percent of FFP children are served by in-home care. Little 
is known about its cost and characteristics. Until much more is known 
about wage rates and ether aspects of in-home care, the additional costs 
(ana benefits) of support services and training for these providers can- 
not be determined. 



CHAPTER 4 
AEMINISTRATION OF THE FIDCR 

/There are vertical and horizontal layers of regulation affecting 
day tare prograns. Vertically, the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments regulate-day care. Horizontally, several Federal departments 
ani "agencies are involved and the States and localities also have 
several regulatory bureaucracies concerned with day care. 

The adninistrative issues surrounding the FIDCR include: 

o The relationship of the FIDCR to State licensing standard's. 

o The record of the Federal Goverrraent in developing. Imple- 
menting, and enforcing the FIDCR. 

o The ability of the States to administer the r,egulations. 



STATE STANDARDS 

State licensing standards prescribe minimum standards of performance 
that must be met by all State day care prograns to operate legally. 

• It is difficult to compare State standards with the FIDCR because 
' of the lack of research data on the State standards and because State 
standards often include local code requirements. States also differ in 
respect to what canponents of a day bare program they regulate and in 
how tiiey apply the standards. 
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state standards for center 5^ J^/!^,?^^ 

the sane day care components as the PIDCR. Aimost all States regulate 
child-staff ratios and the environmental, administrative, health and 
sifityraS eSiiational aspects of day care center P^<>^rms. rbey are 
"ss^ianimous in incluiing requirements f^E^^^^ ^ :f f 
staff trainiiH and regulatir^ group size. On tha whole, States do not 
S^rt Sishing licensi^ requirements for ^ial services, parent 

involvement, and program evaluation. 

for famUy day care, both the PIDCR and State standards establish 
child-staff ratios, artJ facility, health, and safety requirements, but 
Shirareas of the FHXR have little similarity with State standards, 
HoSiver, for five States, standards apply only to federally funded 
programs. 

only 20 States have any requirements for in-home care. FIDCR do not 
include standards for in-home care, relying on States to develop this 
type of regulation. 

The fact that a State standard addresses requirements for the same 
canconents as the PIDCR does not speak to either the adequacy or speci- 
fSi?? S that^andard. States drnot always regulate the s^ aspects 
of a ^ti^ar canponent, a«3 it is f^equenUy diff^ult to determine 
if theelements being regulated are comparable in importance. 

,. In conclusidi, althoi^h State licensing standards have bec^ more 
•triMent in the past 10 years, the evidence indicates that tnese 
ftanSrds Sill dT not irTure i minlinum level of program performance when 
judged by their comptehensiveness . 

FEDERAL IMPLEMENIATICN 

The ccoblens the Federal Government has experienced in designing 
ard Implementing a Federal day care regulatory policy are not unique. 
Sy of the difficulties are inherent in any regulatory Pfocess. This 
reSrt examines the PIDCR within the broader context of the state of 
thTart of Federal regulation. The Implementation of the PIDCR can be 
aSLfsed in terms of six basic factors that influence the success or 
failure of Federal regulation in general. 

Clarity of Goals of Regulation ? 

There has been confusion since the drafting of the 1968 PIDCR as to 
what they are intended to acconplish. This confusion has lifted despite 
the clear regulatory nature of the FIKR. The regnlatory goals are 
^lear wit?S.sSc? to the purpose of the PIDCR, the degr^ St- 
ance required, and whether the. PIDCR are consistent with the goals of 
Title XX. 
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Clarity of Language 

The language of th$! FIDCB and the lack of supporting materials have 
have made thp application of critical FITCR components a difficult task. 



Public Involvement 

The public affected by the PIDCR—day care consumers, providers, 
and State administrators— did not participate in the developnent of the 
FIDCR and is not informed that it has a role to play in the regulatory 
process. 



Regulatory Climate 

The Federal Government has not shown strong leadership in building 
and maintaining a consensus of support for the FIDCR. 

Conflict of Loyalties 

The process of implenenting regulations can create conflicts of 
loyalty amorg those responsible for insurir^ that the goals of the regu- 
lations are carried out. m the case of the FIDCR, these conflicts can 
occur when State officials ^re responsible both for for providing a day 
care service and for terminating a major source of funds if day care 
prograras do not meet the FIDCR. Conflicts can also occur whexi State 
licensing personnel play the dual role of consultant and program monitor 
A related problem can occur when the regulator is also the purchaser of 
the day care service. A shortage of available day care can influence 
the judgments made about the adequacy of the existing resources. 

Enforcement Policies 

Generally, the Federal Government has shown little commitment to 
enforcir^ the FIDCR, or to imposing penalties fot noncompliance. 



STATE IMHiEMENTATION 

The States have encountered difficulties in administering and en- 
■ forcing the FIDCR because the regulations are vague ana ambiguous in 
specifying what administrative tasks are required. 

It is difficult to determine the success or failure of States in 
insuring program compliance because of the lack of reliable data. Avail 
able evidence indicates that, in States judged to be successful, agency 
staff spent a significant amount of time with the day care provider, 



the regulations. 

Cbj«:tiv. e»iaenee cannot (tetertnine states should c<mti^^^ 

...T™ fh« resoonaibillty tor a*ilnlstetli« and enforcing the fidcb. 
?t S tear^s SSS^W rUew a draft of this «f|t, fere was ^su^ 
«t wiB i«ofc**i^ o^^^.i tnnn^fnrs 1-ake ovcr current State roles, wnau 
S^Jfto'tlleS Is'^tSJ'S^re' 1s%°reco5nl^ need to have BE« sup- 
^ Stat^ efforti tt implement Fede al day care reoulranents. 



CHAPTER 5 

, SUMMARY, RBCOMMENDAtlONS, AND NEXT STEPS 

K.» t-.u^n view that day care is an important part of 
the ifvSTn.miorofthUdl*'^^. 1? federally supported, should 
be regulatud. ttW agrees. 

"[^A'^^'^ ^^'dKJ;^ ^ XlffJe^'Tpar^t 
?iiS5'3 Ko^rto^S'of'r^dtral intervention -.3 in part the 
lt^e!lSth of thT evidence justlfyiis the Intervention. 

THE lEED FOR MAKING DIFFICULT CHOICES 

OTh*t« the most fundamental aspect of a regulatoiry scheme is the 
inevifiuUY^f ^ade^frthe necSsity of choosinj between competi^ 
nr floiis living these di,emnas requires sacrificing some of 

their specificity, ard sanctions for noncanpliance. 

Compr ehena iveness 

Th. ffiftctrum of possible cover^e of the new FIDCT? ranges from 

S««e?enHJ«e^ai» aK differently the various kln3s of care 
ISrSnSSd-center care, family care, or in-home care. 

Extens iveness 

For each aspect of care covered by the FIDCR, it is possible to 
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safety or • protection against abuse or emotional harm. At the otlier end 
of the spectnsa, tlie requirement oould attempt to insure an envirorment 
that will guarantee a wide variety of experiences designed to proraote 
every aspect of a child's social, actional, physical, and cognitive 
growth. 



Specificity 

Ito matter how canprehensive or narrow, requirements can be drafted 
with varying degrees of specificity, tlany of the existing FIDCR are 
general. 

Sanctions for noncornpliance- 

For any given requirement, it is possible to impose a broad range 
of sanctions. The possifciility of gtaduated sanctions is already receiv- 
ing serious HEW attention. Compliance systems could provide early warn- 
ings, consultation, training, or other assistance and time-phased 
graduated goals for providers who are conscientiously seeking compliance. 



ALTERIIATIVE MODELS FOR 'IHE NO*? FIDCR 

Ihe decisions that are made concerning the comprehensiveness, exten- 
siveheas and specificity of the new FIDCR and sanctions for noncompliance 
. will not resolve all the important questions. Perhaps the most important 
issue that will r«nain is the extent to which the Federal Governnent will 
rely on States to prescribe the content of specific requirements and to 
enforce them. 

In general, three models of Federal-State relationships in this area 
continue to surface in discussion of the FIDCR: 

o Ihe first iftodel relies heavily upon States to define the 
specific content of requirements, to upgrade their standards, 
and to administer and enforce tliera. 
-. ■ • 

o A second model would entail a more directive Federal -role. 
Under this model, the Federal Goverrment would establish 
minijnal Federal requirements for a few critical components 
(e.g., group size) that appear to 'be important to the'well-r 
being of children in day care. 

o A third riwdel would involve the most extensive Federal role, 
•ihe Federal Govemnent would draft canprehensive and specific 
day care requirements, applicable to both the State and to 
the day care prwider. 
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FBIDHIGS AIJD CaJCLUSiaB 
Purpose 

Tiie purpose of the FIDCR is to define a set of day care character- 
istics that Srotect and enhance the well-being of children enrolled in 
federally funded day care programs. For most children in federally 
f^S^d^y SrS-children Without special physical, cognitive or social 
pS!«ns^insuring well-being means providing the el«nents of care that 

needed to ni?ure the growth of any healthy child. Children with 
special problems need individual assessment and, provision of care 
over and above those required by all children. 

Scope of Application 

Bv law the FIDCR apply to sone but not all federally funded pro- 
grar.s!' I^pr^ti^hefaU to seme but not all types of day care. 
i^r eiaraDle. the FIICR apply to TiUe XX-funded c^e and, in sane situa- 
SonT to the^par^t of^Agriculture's Child Care Food Program. They 
^ Si a^lv^tT^ Head Start program (which has its own standards 
^riWi^iLSlftj^ exce^the FIDCR) / to AFDC-funded care, or 
to CETIA-funded programs. 

If the FIDCR represent the basic elements that the Federal Govern- 
nent S^iiS*Ss aS nSIsary for the well-being of cnildren in sane forms 
offeSrSlV f ^ed day Se, and if one of the bas^c purposes of the 
^y^^rS b^unSormit^ to Federal childcare requirements, Ic^ic 
!SiSt^ iSt^ FIDCR stould aEply whenever\the Federal Govern- 
;::^siSidizes day care. This belief was fj^f ^^^^^P^*^^^^ ^"'^"^ 
the public rtieetings to review the draft of this repo^. 

T1. *nnears however. that sane situations may call for additional 
requiJL^ to'i^^S'neSs of a special category pf children Head 
ISS for example, may require additional standards to fulfill its 
^iives ofS^n^torTeducation. EXirthemore, nt^ l^islation would 
S^^^^ for^^DCR to apply to all federally funded day care. 

AS amended by Title MC, the FIDCR relate to family and group haoe 

day c^e^SnSr cSe. iitle XX also '^^^ ^^J^iT'Suir^^ 
sSndards set by the States. In practice, however, these requirements 
^Ji^t b^n uniformly applied to in-ha.« and family day care. 

^e FIDCR are not simply Federal ^eg^^^^wns for P^vide« 
thev^so apply to adninistrative agencies. Unfortunately the FIDCR are 
^enl^leS L to the division of responsibilities, regulations 
must distinguish anong the adninistrative entities and affix clear 
responsibilities for specific administrative functions. 
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Content 



In regard to the appropriateness of the FIDCR, this study recaranends 
the ref causing of saae of the requirements, the elimination of several . 
eleiiients within individual FIDCR, and the consideration of the new FIECR 
praroting continuity of care. 

Grouping of Children. Findings on the importance of group size 
suggest that this factor stould receive more relative emphasis in the 
regulations. -Ihis shift aoes not necessarily mean that ratio should be 
Quitted ftm future regulations out rather that group si?e should be 
regarded as ti-je principal regulatory tool for assuring adequate inter- 
action, and that ratio ^/i-ll be influenced or detemined by the group size 
requirement. 

Caregiver Qualifications . Ihe current FIDCR do not include a 
separate conpbnent for caregiver qualifications although elements of this 
subject are addressed briefly in several of the other conponents. 

It appears to be iinportant to differentiate between supervisory 
personnel and garegiving staff because the skills needed by these two 
groups differ. Supervisors need budgetary and management skills , in addi- 
tion to child developn«nt skills. The revision process should consider 
the advisability of separate requirements for center directors , lead 
teachers, or directors of family day care hone networks. 

Research data and expert ^opinion clearly show that specialization 
in child development areas improves the ability of caregivers to prcnote 
child growth and development. Although inservice training of caregivers 
could be broadly regulated, such regulation should not cover the extent 
and type of training. 

' The present FIDCR, as well as HEl^ policy, reconmend that "•. . . priority 
in enploymeit be given to welfare recipients ... and other low-incone 
people." Tto insure the well-being of children, the new FIDCR should re- 
quire that welfare recipients hired to work in a day care program possess 
adequate skills, ability, and motivation to. work with children, consistent 
with other entry-level caregiver qualifications. 

Educational or Developmental Services . HEW believes that develop- 
roental activities constitute a core cai^xDnent in day care. All children 
need developmental experiences whether at home or in day care. Experts 
believe that there should be clearly defined developmental goals and 
^program objectives for children in day care facilities. Sufficient age- 
appropriate learning and play materials are also important . The success 
of this component depends on qualified caregivers and program supervisors. 
Goals and objectives also serve to inform the parent about the program 
and to support caregiver behavior. Developmental activities should be an 
integral part of the day care experience. 
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laivirorutental Standards . This is a core element tliat assures the 
pKiysical well-being of children while in caire. The current FIDCR refer- 
ence local codes in this area. However, local codes are often contradic- 
tory and sonetimes inappropriate to day care. Ixxal codes also often 
focu$ on building safety but not on the safety of toys, playground 
materials, etc. HEW' should use technical assistance to help State and 
local ^overiinents to upgrade their codes to make them more appropriate 
for protection of children in day care. 

Hea lth Services . Ail children need health service's whether they are 
in daycare or at heme. It is essential for the well-being of children 
that both center and family care hemes serve a "quality control" function 
in uiaintaining the health of the children in their care. 

# 

nutrition Services . The provision of nutritious meals is a core 
element necessary for the well-being of a child in care. The current 
FIDCR do not describe how many meals or snacks must be served nor v*iat 
criteria should be used to determine nutritional quality. Many experts 
recommend that standards be developed. 

V Parent Involvement . The present FIDCR stress parent involvement in 

policymaking in group facilities. Although parent involvement in policy- 
laaking should be encouraged, tte emphasis should be on open two-way conmu- 
nication between parents and providers. 

Social Services . In general, the Social Services component should 
serve a "quality control" function. The day care agency or facility can 
be a link with social services agencies for severely disturbed or disadvan- 
taged families. The agenc/ and facility should also provide information- 
and referral for pa^rents requesting it. 

Administration and Coordination, and Evaluatio n. These twb canpo- 
nents are canbined in this discussion. For the most part they apply to 
the adninisterinij agency, not to the provider. 

The new FIDCR should ocmpletely separate requirements for administer- 
ing agencies from requirements for the various modes of care. Further- 
more, the FIDCR administrative requirements should be combined with the 
other Title XX requirements that specifically relate to the adninistration 
of day care. 

The Evaluation component also contains provisions for the provider 
to db periodic self-evaluatiors.' Organizational self-assessment such as 
this should continue to be encouraged. The extent of the self-assesjsment 
will have to be tailored to the size and nature of the day care provider. 
The major anphasis on evaluation should be to provide assistance and- 
technical support, and should be placed on the States rather than 
providers. 
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rrini^inuit y of Care: A Ilon-FIDCR Contxjnent . Continuity cannot be 
easily uianclated. Qualified caregivers cannot be forced to remain in 
their jobs and parents cannot be required .to keep their children in one 
care arrangenent. However, agency placement practices could be re- 
examined, reiroburseiaent rates improved, and sliding fee schedules pro- 
moted to reduce unnecessary shifts in arrangements. Shforcement of regu- 
lations should be sensitive to the iinpact of abrupt changes m group size 
or personnel on the continuity of care for the part^pular children 
involved. 

« 

IiipleioBntation and Adnunistration 

It is extraiely important for HEW to work to create a supportive 
clijaate for the FIDCR. HEW must be sensitive to the different interest 
groups concerned with day care regulation and work, to establish and main- 
tain public— parent, taxpayer, provider, legislator, and adninistrator— 
su(:i)ort. • , 

RECCmEin»TIONS ' *" ' 

Ihe FIDCR Should be revised to improve their ability to protect the 
well-being of children in center cart, f family care, and in-hcme care and 
to assure consistent and equitable interpretation. Ihe revision should: 

• 

o Reflect current rfeseai^ and expert judgnent on elerients 
critical to the well-being of children in care. 

o aarify roles and responsibilities of providers and State and 
local acininistrators. 

o Educate as well as regulate. Ihis can be done by writing the 
regulations in clear lar^uayee, by cle^nrly distinguishing between 
legal requirements and reccrinendations, by giving examples of 
satisfactory compliance; and by defining a caniDn terminology. 

.o Provide separate and unique r^ireinents for: 

— , Different forms of care: in-hone, family hone, f^up hone, 
and center care. 

— Children. of different ages in care. 

— Children with special needs or handicaps. 

— Different adninisteping agencies. 

• o Accantodate the rich diversity in childcare needs and arrangements 
which exist in our pluralistic society. 

o Include participation of all interested individuals in the 
process of writing and iinplementing the new regulations. 
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^ niiniirdze disruption in the day care field, the Departmentalso 
recomends 'that Coi^ress extend the current inoratoriura on the FIDCR 
until the , Department publishes final day care regulations. 

In addition, the FIDCR revision process may lead m-J to propose 
legislation addressing: 

0 A clarification of the congressional intent about the goals of 
federally regulated day care. 

o Desirab^ity of one set of Federal regulations to apply to all 
federally funded day care. 

o Repeal of statutory provisions that i^ej^i^e Pf ^^^^^^'^ 
Federal day care programs conform tov the 1968 fio-r. 

o Desirability of a wider range of sanctions than now exists for 
noncanpliance with the FIDCR. 

o Desirabifity of additional funds for training for caregivers. 

lEXr S1EPS FOR THE DCPAPflMEUT 

In order to stimulate public participation in the development of 
the new FIDCR, the Departm^t will undertake two maDor activities: 

o nationwide dissemination of this report for public review and 
ccmnent. 

o Discussions between HEW central and regional staff and State 
officials about administrative considerations. 

By the end of the sunitver of 1978, the °?P*^5;!5^^^^i^^s3 
Mmressional and public ccsrment on the FIDCR appropriateness 
"^^^ ^ STr^tTof major research now underway. IIEt-J should 

STn'^ in^ ^itSS tf ^e AclSS^s on the division of responsibilities 

Se Federal a^»d State goverrments. With those decisions made, the 
^S??SeS?^iS?^s t^draSlhS proposed revised FIDCR for public catinent. 
?SifSS^1SieS out the Se^etary-s plan to obtain ^ ^^J^"^^^ 

pJSStional opinions on the FIDCR as possible before publishing 
proposed as well as final revisions. ^ 

iLater in the year, the sequence of events for publication is expected 
to be as follows: 

o Briefings in Washington, D. C, and at regional meetings and work- 
shops, in all the States. 
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o Publication of • a Itotice of Proposed Rulemaking (MPRM) in the 
Federal Reyister. 



o Iiationwide dissemination of the IJBK\ through mailings and through 
placement in publications of organizations concerned with day 
. car,e. IIBW will seek to use innovative methods of dissemination 
" of the IJPm, 



0 Formal' hearings on the IIPRM in Washington, D. C.-,, and on a region^ 



'O Field briefings of repre§^tatives of the day care 
ccr^iTiiunity about the proposed regulations. 

When HEW < fuxly considered all public and professional views on 
the proposed new FIDCR, it will publish the final revised regulations in- 
the, Federal Register. 
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NOTE: 



Th« r«d«ral lat«rag«iicy Day Gara Raquiramaats , whatf^.appliad 
in ralatlon to uaa of Tltla XX, ?ocial Sacurlty Act, funds, 
hava baaa amandad as follows: 

(1) Paga 6, Part I.B.3., Child/staff ratios for ^ 
childran vmdor 3 yaars and for school aga 
childran racaivlng cara in day cara cantars: 



Asa 

Uadar 6 waaks 

6 waaks to 3 yaars 

School aga 6-10 yaars 
School aga' 10-14 yaars 



Ratio 

1:1 
1:4 
1:13 
1:20 



(2) Paga 9, Part III, Educational Sarvicas ara no 
longar raqulranants, but ara racoanaandad. 



Hi 
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PREFACE 



JjTlh. •pint «tth «hleh It 1. pro»U.d. 

. eo.pr.lin.1v. '*r..«. «.c .f «.ctlv.ly 

0«1, «h...e« th. pun o£e«. '^^^UJ, ,i„nln, c«ordln.c.d child 

" ^^^^ ..r.lc... l^ludln.. but 

oot Ualt.4 to. *»y ««• 
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DEFmrrioNS 



DAY CARE SZmCES conprthtnsivt tnd coordintctd ftt o£ »"lvlclt« 
tSvidtni dlrict c.rt and ptottctlon o£ InftnM, pr.school «nd 

««T24.hour d*y.l/ Compr«h«Mlv« ••rvlc«« Includ., buc m not 
•loM, cralnlng, And •vtluACton. 

KiuS: is^-^i-ri :ijJi:.tT-ii^en,is^^^^^^^^ 

nt««.«cn^ C«. Se«wl.rd. «.d which h.. ultja.t. ...p^Mlblllcy 

U«™.»r Th.r. Ly b. -t. eh« on. .di.lni.c.rl«f 
Agtflcy m a «lngl« conaaunlcy. ' ^ 

OFEBJ^MC i^ENa ^/i-fT ^J^^^^^J^ '?n'Jo^:VA«: "tSl'^Llli^.r.' 
1«5 oDAratlai tMnclGi nay ba cha tana, a.g., publlq^wtlfara 
i?p.SLnn"r I'oJS^ty acclon aganc la. which <»i-ctly op^.ca 
pJogria. Portion. o£ tha raquirad .arvlca. may ba parfowa** by 
tha adadni.carlng acancy. 

DAY CARE FACILITY - tha plac.a whara day cara .arvicai'^ara P^i<*«^J« 
^Urin a « Camily day cara hotda., group day, cara homa., and 
dSi"«^cI;J;;. racilitla. do not naca..arlly provlda th. full 
JSg. If dly cara .arvlca.. Cartain .arvlca. may ba provldad by 
eba admiai. taring or oparatlng agancy. 

«.nL!i:nr:rruc7ppttn^^^^^^^^ H.id sc.« pro.c».. • 
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SSr!Iial«ttri.n, M<neU. .hould .trlv. to «hl.v.. , 
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FEDERAL INTERAGENCY 
DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 



* INTRODUCTION 

Th. U£l.Ueiv. uadtus of tb. Economic Opporf f Uy »«ndMiie» 

1h. Dir.eMr of eh. Offlc. of Econonic Opfortunity "»**^''»".y"«'ft>.. 
SS.?^SUr J^iSdietion. which provid. d., c.r. " " "5"^ ;."br' 

ii'LS?S^Toi«d :uS"eS: Wr.: or"SMS;^Offie. of leoncic Opportvr 

Iftiicy Hiquirtatnc* which day r« program, muit maat l£ thay ara ^ 
«crivin« fund, undar any o£ tha following progr«^. : 

Titla IV o£ tha Social Sacurity Act 

Part A-Aid to Familial With Dapandant Childran 
part B-:-Child Walfara Sarvicas 

Titla 1 o£ tha Economic Opportunity Act-Youth Program. . 

Titla H o£ tha Economic Opporturlcy Act-Urban and Rural 
Cowtunity Action Program. 

Titla 111 o£ tha Economic Opportunity Act 

Part B.-A..i.tanc. for Migrant, and othar SjJ«onally 
. Sjloy^d. Far^iorVcar, and Thair Fimili.. (Th*'* ^•^^"^ 
S.rificy Raquiranant. wiU not apply in full to 
migrant program, until July 1, 1969.) 

■ . Titla V of tha Economic Opportunity Act 

Part B— Day Car a Projactf 
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tuapoun D«vtlo(im«nt »nd Trilning Act 

^5^.11^ «.ncl.. .d»lnl.«tln« th... £»«4..) 
TU.. K.,ulr».nt. will "'^i^^f :2nSt*,.;'Sir rt^^^ ^^^^^^ 

■ " ... cca-mon ,cr r.d«.l^e«-|S;^.-t;j ^ ^-cttU. 
CM. RtogtBU mu.t "'."f* ^l** „ „tu«. with F.d.r.l .upport. 

which th. •«•«'••• """iih. Ill of'tta ««ulr.d ..rvle... th. .dalal.- 

providid, .. • 

^ni.»rins ^^^^^^ 
procdur.. within th. £r«.«ork ?h.ii d.y c«. 

Snd RtcomndiCiOBi to l^^iiy^ bt hightr th«i th. 

Vic... Mdition.1 ""f ''*^/!^•i^U..t IqSl^ the r.quir.d for 
r.d.r.1 R.(iuir.a.nts and must b. JJ/^J^^^Ji,. .,„bli.h.d for .uqh 

Iteming or .pprov.l « b« low.r. It i» th. inUnt 

Xtctulag, Und.r ««^^^7,"ii::'.^^niv« to low.r th. Uv.l of day 

of ^h. F.d.r*l Gov.rxmi.nt to r.i>. *na 

cart «.rvtc.s in any Stat.. - 

. Th. I.t.r.,.«c, B.,uir.-.«" «iU U u.iUx.d by F.d.r.l ...ncl.. 

m th. .valuation of op.rating programa . 



er|c 



fc^^^wn 

vttll«d by th. .d»l<.l.t.rlas ^'^i** ^"^tly by%h.-.d»lal.t.rlng .g.<i- 

rt :!.:r!icr«:r,rLu ^r-tts^^ir;. uc.»5.4 .ppuchu . 

X s»c.. D.y e«. -y b. P.rovld.d! 

• I. . d.y c. . f.ciUty cp.r.t.d by th. .d=.lnl.t.rlng .g.ncy. , 

in . d.y c.r. '«i^^S/„':-S\r .Ctt'l ^J^'^VU" 
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ear. for th.m undtr Ch« Utt.r' i pQltcl.i. (Th« op«r«ting 
^riUzItSn «.y .1.0 ..rv. chlldr.B vho «. not .u^port.d 
by th« Adaint«t«rlng mg.ncy.) 

union orgaatxattonf. 

Through, th. purch*.. o£ "t. by an ^^t'lJuSUtr^^^^^^^^ 

to £aJill«i vlth <Up«nd«nt chtldrw or child w.lf*rt itrvic.s 

fundi for th% a«rvtc«. 

tt|^ v^r of Tt^qti^rtwnts. 

• . «... b. w«tv«d wh«n tht admtntit.rtng agtncy can show 
J*;/' %;J^^'^v4 and .xparla-ntadon and 
Chat th« rtquaattd valvar "~"."7; ^j,. facility. Walvart ouat ba 
.xt«»d aarvlca. without J"?"'^ LS.at. fot^viiv.r. .hould ba 

conaiatant vich tba f ^^J'^^jj^^'^i*!:, ?Sa«L agancy which li providing 

valvad by tha Tadaral ragion^l offica. 

good Intant to comply. 

'Tir^YT*"*"^ og l^auirmants 

^ w -4. «««i«lbillty for wforcaoant of tha Ra<iulrroants llaa 
Tha baalc "•Po»*^''^^^^J^. F«daral funda is an agraa- 

with th. * S«tr.«nU.."r.^^.et«i w i.vUv 

ft. F.d.t.l ...nel.. «tln, In eone.rt vill .l.a pl» to r.vlr, 
. {h. o?.r»tlon of i.l.et.d fielXltl.1. 
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COMPBESENSIVE COORDINATED SERVICES 



Th. »e«i.l -Weh fallow. U. lot «o««^Jf ^'S:'. «rkl ' 

tMt b* «ooi.tn.d with «uh Ulpini pto«...ion«H • ?r<.- 

gram daitgn «u«t t«i« wco-** 

1. IDAX CARE FACILniES ' • . , 

k. *Typ«» o£ r«cllttt«s • • 

will nvlt. «r. P«.«" «e to b. t.fc.« 

ptttleuUr B..d. o£ thr.. -Jot ty?«. ot 

■ ruT..ffi rtT. 'tLi^rtrpT-ofi-iati.. .viubu. 

thii ii twc « B«<r*i'«»^**'* 

borhood.b4««d d«y car. f t'^^i tZiXy <Uy cart 

Yumm -ay wrva no «?^« JJ* .g. ttaga U infancy 

U total (no «'TVj^*%ii^!^t; day - 4" nochar'. own 
through 6), including tha family day 

childraa. 

' r s:r-^.s".rt«:.cL. ..... - a. 



not raqutr. « g«at d«*l d£ moth.ring or Individual c*r«, 
th«ir 

3 Th« e4r« ctnttr itrvts iroup. of U or 

„«f but provldl. opportunity for th« •xp.ri.nc. *nd lorn- 
?C th^t Lco«rp«ii«s * mixing of *g««. 0*7 c«t c.nttrs 
iSuld Li^pt childr.n und.r 3 of *«• jnl... 

!S!^L« availabU *pproxio*t«« tTi« nothtring in th« 

Lil Ctnt.S do not usually *tti«pt to .iauUt. 
fSw ?ri;g.^ Sintlri «.y b. ..t*bli.h.d in . v.ri.ty 
frtlLii^^iivat. dwelling., stttltatnt houses, schools., 
chuScS^'sociil c.nt.rs. ^Sblic housing units. sp.cisUy 
conttructttd fscilitiM, »tc. ♦ 

B. Grouping of Cbildrtn 

Tnf rattp gy ftaquirwnta k 

/ Th« •dsdaisfring sg.ncy. sffr d^^^^^^^JJ^* ijLts ^ 
«^tl^ to b« us«d. Bust snsur. thst th« foUoiiing liaits 
friitrof gwuSf «<i child-to.*dult ratios *rt obs.rvd. 
!?i i!! iLilitlls must mttt th« r«quir«m.nts prior to 
ul^l n5 iSting progr«as «y b. »t*nt.d up to 
3 yllrs to m««t this r«quir«Dtnt. if •vid.nct pf progress 
snd good intsnt is •hown. 

1. wmmily dsv esrt homm 1/ 

4. Infancy through 6 ytsrs. No nor. than 
two childrtn undar 2 and no mora than 

TT - * #«Biilv dav cars homa. thara must always ba provision 

OTStr'ISuU vti^U^'^ly a.y'c«. «ch.r c« C.11 in c«. of 
aa toargancy or lllnass. ^ 

and naadad aora than usual cara. 

ehildr.m vh«i un<i.r .dtw" lup.tvlilon. 

5 • 



£ivt in tot*l, including tht family d*y ctrt 
nothtr's own childrtn und«r 14 ytaw old. 

b Thrtt through 14 y«*r«. No nort th«n «ix 
cSldrtn. iScluding cht family d*y cart 
aothtr'a childrtn undtr 14 ytars old. 

2, <^Qup dty cart hont 2/ 

* Thrtt through 14 ytara. Groupa may rangt up 
t? U chllStn but ttft child-.t4ff^ratio » 
ntvtr txcttd. 6 to 1. No ^^-^^ L. 
thottld bt in thia typt of cart. 
•chool childrtn art cartd for tht child-ataff 
rtftio ahould txcftd y to I. 

3, nav eart c^nttr 3/ ' 

A thrtt CO 4 ytars. No mort thaii 15 in a^group 
iith an adult tnd aufficitnt assistants!^ supplt- 
..ttttd by voluntitrs, so that tht. total ratio of 
chiUrtn to adults is normally not grtattr than 
3 to I. 

d ' ' ' ' 

iup«vl»oty t.«pon»lblliey CTf.r th.lr p..r.. 

A, in £«dly d.y c.r.. provl.lon «u.t b. ».d. for oth.r .dult. to 
ealltd la eMt of m «a«ri«ney or Ulntti. 

«d "'S.5^ ihHl" worlc dlr.ctly -Ith ch. eblldr.n .nd , 
Voluae.tr. «v b. »..d co .uppl»»nc th. p.id .t.£f 

'cSiiu. 7„sj.^fcS^;c:ijrr isi frrn;i.«.o:'rb:uW^^^ 

ir.:"i:i4 "P*"^"^ r..pon,ibillcy ov.r ch.lr p..r,. 
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b Four to 6 yt*ri. No tnore than ,20 in a group . 

^afTw viluafr.. .o that th. total ratio of 
. ^SlSra^to adult, IS normally not graatar Chan . 

7 to I. 

^ Six through 14 yaars. Ho taora than 25 in * 
|«up with .n adult and 

5uppl«nantad by voluataars. .o that- tha totel 
Jatio^ children to adults is nohnally not 
graatar than 10 to 1. 

llshad accapt*bla standards for such cara. ^ 

•S Ue.».la, or Approv.l of F«aitl» ch. St.»d..d. 

for Such Ucansing 

Tntaraaanc y it^auirataants 

M ii4^4m* tt • family day cara homas, group day 
Day cara ^^^^^^^^J^ i^l'ianS must ba Ucansad or approvad 

i?2'tS stSdiJS. f« !"h ucansing.. If tha Stata 
aa naAtxi^g . . I, T w ^«v.r tha IJn.niing of thasa 
#lcan.ing\l«« doas not J^i^^ ^J^i^d by tha 

^ilitiasY accaptabla standards nust^« alplrtaant and aach 

Uctr^ing authority or ^^J" ^•""J.J*^™ ^.c.iv. 
£aclJ..*!:y »ist oaat thasa standards ii cnay »r« 

fc^#ral funds. 

A, Location oi D«y Cara Facilities 
TlnLaratanc Y Raauirjroan^ 

1 M.«.h.rs of Idw-incoma or other groups in tha population 
I, Maaoars or low iw-w ^ *it»ibla under tha ragula 

day cars services. 

' 123 



■ ^' S. foriowlnSLctot. »u5t b. t.k.n Into con,i4«.clon: 4/ . 

a. Trav.1 tim. for >oth th« childrtn and th.tr partnts. 

b Cenvtntenc. to kh« hoo. or work sit. of par.nts co 
tMbU th«m to participate in th« progr«a. 

c, Provlstoa of .qual opportunities /t^P^^^^ji^f 
facial, cultural, and economic, group* to make u«e o£ 

Che facility. 

d. Acceiaibility of other resources which enhance the 
day care program, 

■ Opportunities for involvement of the parents and 
the neispborhood. 
3 Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires that serv- 

^^E.CSS.'^^'^'-^S^^^'^. ..... 

or national origin. . ^ 

B, Safety and Sanitation 
^nteragenr y Haauirtments 

1 TS. #*cilitv and grounds used" by the children must meet the 
STquiJ^i^ S tS: appropriate safety and sanitation 

authorities . 

1 Wh.r. Mf.ey <md liniMtlon codes .pplfei"* " '""^.f^ 

^rh^^.fi"«P 4*y c«. ho»... ot d^c.r. c.nt.r. do , 
^ «^ ot «. not b.ing l«pl«»nt.d. th. op.t.ting .g.ney 

.I«.cy Md i«nlt»tion »uthotiti«« to ..cure t.chnicil . 
Cweb will ..ubl. th«. to ptovld. .d.,u.t. ..f.tu.td.. 

V j HO «av.t» l t.,uir«.nt. ^t^iil^/.^rofC" HSsiT^tot. 

7ltu.tlon. Th.t. «u.t. t\'j'^ii" c!r. ptMt«. »nd eh. 

j:^f.L:t.'SJx«iit"i"r.:%J!u^^^^^^^^ cj-! u,bt. .t o. 

SwiSlitl. IV. p«t B. of th. Soel.1 S.eutity Act. 
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siiUblllcy of Facilities 
Tnf rxtp ^"^ Raauirtmenea 
1. 



tlf. rt»t. prlv«:y, « "°«* «g»» 'nd th. 

iatSntoiil Mlni»» «,uir».nt, includ., . 
J.«iif inioot t-ai outdoor ip*** ehtldrw. 

e^lldr«ti'« eloth«s »od h««ltt>- 

V«tlU«*o« .ad .t«>p.r.tw. ad.Wt. for child', 
saftty axf* comfott. 



A 



b. 



d. 



*nd comfortabU trrangtrtnt. £or ti*ps for 
young children « 

rlik of Ittfaccion or contagion ta otbara. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL SEB-VlCtS / 
j «t.>^.«l^ *ney Raqu lrtaants 

Such 0PP0«"^^^*r S^". ;# ucllity in vhtch ha li 

Mrr.!;^.svs; «;^7.roup d., c„. 

bona, or day car a cantar. 

1 «ni«t b« undar tha juparvUlon and 

h U d"."^nt. such .«P.r»l'l~,"y 
pSiJJdid fro» . .«cr.l pome for d.y ««. ho^i. 
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3. 



4. 



3. 



tn working with children. 
l«v«l o£ thm childrtri. 
sftmieatioa skills* 1/ 



IV. JOCIAL SPVICES 

. raging" ft><|ulr«MnCs 

I. 



3. 



^ provid* ioci*l s«rvicis . 
b.« iUW-tor . ,P«ticul« child. «d th. poMiblllty 

, Srd:j"rl«lur"d » choc.. th.lr fri.nd.. ^ 

«ist kMO in mind that for ichool-tg* chlldr.n 
Th« day c*r« ttUt taust J*^" ^^^on^i ccmipon«nt. Tht d*y cm staff 
school/^, providing th« ^'»«^V*^^ ,. "SJ^y hS. r.sponslblUty, ho«€v«r, 
■■• 4,««/ra n««ly "parant '^Ppl^^-f ^'^ cSldr.?' .ducational, cultural, 
co'suporvisa hootwork and broadtn tha cbtldran s aavw 

and racnatlonal horlions. 

10 



4. 



S. 



6. 



< . Thm itaff omt also d«v*lop 

:i,:nr;j:vi:v°r:«r".i cfidUtu ...cure.. 

child's adjuitatnt In th« day car* pro^r«i •» 
•ituacioa. 

Jl, b* «<tuirid by th. eblU and hi. t«»ily. 
of day car* and for paynaat. 



HEAm AND NUiaillON SERVICES 



I. 



2. 



« wpiUitd by . ,«.lHi.d ,hy.lel.«. »/ 

child -t .«.iv. -*ij'i^st.tS*srci" 

•taea of haalch.' 7/ 

V -J- Mdiral and dantal cara «nd 

h. mtut 1 d.y CK. profTiB. 

^ u 12',' ^> ■ ■ 



— Tn th« tbstnct o£ othtr financial , • 

rtioureas, «ha «P*'*^i;;,".Trvl, ,uch traatmant with 
psovida, whanavar authorizad by law, aucn 

Ita^oim hmdf. 8/ . 
child for indicationi of illnasa. 

pitae« to hii aga. - _ , 

^^^^^^ - 

or food aarvica spacialiat, 



4. 

V 

5. 
6. 



8. 



AH ataff «atnb.r. of tha facility «u.t ba •>'«V^,f J^J*"*' 
oi i^llcti^and accident! and how thay can ainim.a auch 



hazarda. 



JTl^^, aay era i. da.i.nad " -P^^ir^^^ '^iX'"" 
flidliaa, tha agancy ahould ^J^P^J'^P^I^J^^^' ^ganciat ahould not «aka 
for .adical JtJ.^f, «. jTaSu to do .o. Tha agancy 

tha •«*»t*«^".,^lV« i**!J*!!StcM halp parants to maka uaa of 
ahould halp to ^i'^ /y^* fl^"f!ji^/2;ki^ obtaining 
thaaa raaourca*. Such halp "TJ^ ,urt appointaanta - 

Saaportation; I^vinf/^^^Jj"^!///,:^^^ lUniatarad. 
ara kapt. !!rvi«i should ba availabla to halp 

Iducational progrima '^^^^i aarvicaa 
f«d.Uaa carry out haalth. plana. 

2: uVlly «Vi'"*J?^,r2'^*eh W U i Wti ..rvle.. b.e.».. 
liadicaid funda whanavar poatibla. 
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9. 



10. 



o£ 'th«'£»ciltC7 and voluntMrs mMt h«v« periodic , 
J« of ti.irphy.tcsl and -ntal comptttnc* to 
cart for chlldrw. 9/ 

Th« owrmtlng or »dmlni*t«rtns tg^nry wist •^•""^^ . 
Ivlry itaff tB«btr vho hai contact with childrw. 



VI, TRAJNING OF STAFF 



1. 



2. 



aoarmtins or admiaiitMing agtncy muit proyid« or 

provision «A*-^niri,r:«^^^ 

^/ ^ irSSTrll ?w™oll« 4. vSll *.-.pccific 
voluat-r. ^ in ••"•^J^J^Snrh^lth. child growth .ad 

Scaff «u.t b* ...ign.d r..pon-ibillcy for organixtag ^ 
coordiaatitig th* training program, ii/ 



ssnr "pititus sr4 « •»»^«^«» 

flo . ,<melaiio«. b«lt r^-^^'^'^ ,„b,iit„„ m fn^ly d«y e.tt h«ut to 
ItKrel?i^t,;i:?. toT«tUir«. m iro-P t»i^ ....ion. « otb.r 
UcaeioBi. 

prograa^ 



inf and •ducAtlon* 



Vll. PARENT IKVOLVEMESTC 



I. 



2. 



3. 



ob..^ thtlt ehUdt« la «*. day e.r. t^iUtJ. 

K ir^h. ^n, ot d.«Ulon. cone.«in, th. «.tur. 
Ind dftritlon of th. <Uy e«. £*:lUty. 

/i . «M aoAr&tlnc or as adtBinlsctring 

•••Hi ri^Uei c^"«« « "* .l«i«l«Bt .t 

BiMt b. • policy .mwory so™» d.elilotii »» nU.. 12/ 

p.rc.nt p«.«t. ot J„wJ;. Oeh.r «Sb.r. 

p«.«. tb«-.lv.. to . i^^^^ 

•o!rji2iS: rhrhr-;«crcuur'>«cvu... .r .^i. m 

chtUrta's «ad tttai.ly prograna. 

Policy .dvl.ory co«itt.o 13/ m.^^^^^^^^^ 
fuacclon., lacludtag, but noc liatc.d, to. 



A. 



itaiitlng la th. d.v.loptnAtit of ch« program, and 
approving applicattoni for funding. 



of applicationa to funding ag.nclaa. 

._4i.i>..« tha atructura providing a formal ^ans for 

I 



V D.^ietnACiM In tht nomination And stltction o£ thi 
SSS/i'dlr^Sto? it th. optratlng .nd/or adminlst.ring 

c. ^Advising on th« rtcruitatnt *nd stltction o£ itafr^ 

*nd voluatttri. 

d. Inititting iusgftions and Idta. for progra» laprovt- 
otncs. . 

t. Strvini as a channtl for htarlng coaplalnts on 
cht progrsffl. 

£. Assisting m organizing actlvltlts for partnts. 

. Assv^ng a dtgrtt of rtsponslblllty ^'^^J^J* 
** cltlS with partnts and tncouraglng thtlr participa- 
tion in tht program. - \ 



Vni. ADMEOSTiUIlON AND COORDINAnON 
A, Administration 14/' 

jntaragtnc y Rtoulrtntnts 

1. 



Tht ptrsonntl poUcits of tht optratlng tgtncy must bt 
S^tSid by wrltttn pcllcits which providt for Job 
docSptlons, qualification rtqulrtmtnts, objtctivt 
rlltS of gritv«ct. and complaints, a "^a^^^^-P*^: 
IHion plan, and stat»ants of tmploytt btntfits and 
rtsponsibllltlts. 

2 Tht mtthods of rtcrulting and stltcting ptrsonntl must 
21x^1 opportunity for all ^Hrin 

Sit an application and havt It consldtrtd «.iehin 
rtasonablt crittrla. By no lattr than July 1. ^69. tht 
!!th^s for rtcrulcmtnt and stltction must providt for 
Si^f t«lvrul^ of nonprof tsslonal positions and for 
pSlorftJ ii «^loy~nt to wtlfart r.clpltnts and othtr 
l^-lnwrnt ptoplt filling thost positions. 

Mtncv contracts for strvlcts with privatt 

14/ Whtrt tht admlatsttrlag """\.. Lncludt contractual 

^^^^^ 
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3. 



•t»adM2-««ttlng org*niz»tton«. 
with law. / 

Th. ot,*r*tlBg or tdmini.Mrtns tstncy «x.t provid. £or th. 
• S^.Kt'Ld pubUction oi policU. .nd proc.dur.. 

govtrning: 

S rt.""iit.g«tloo,«ithln th. tot.l ptogr-.. 
fc TncilM incluiini •Uglblllty tot e«r« »nd Mtvle«t, 

it. ^ • ' 

MTprocidur.. Mtd«d to coordtaac. or cooblnt funding 
vlthla «nd/ot b.twttn d*y <;*r« programs. 

d iuUtlons with th. comunity, tncludtng • system of 
, provtdtng .duclattou about tha program. 



ttona. Offtca of Economic Opportunity, uoobwiu. / " - 

B.C. lOSqj. Sapttmbar 1967. ^ 
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r 



ot.%t» uitfulntfs. 

f ;~ tocordial tnd-Ttportinr^<>^^iri£er^ rtquirtd by 

S^JriSLclon on cht bois o£ rtct^ color, or rudon*! 
orlgizi* n . " 

, V 

B. COOW)IMAIi;ON 



I. 



2. 



3. 



trivold dupllctdon in ••rvic.;- and to promott coadnuicy 
tn thm cm tfld ••ryict toi •*«h child. 

M glte^Ssd-uB productivity «.d .KlcLney ot oj.t.tlon. 



IX. EVAUUnbH 

^iie«T»««BC Y »«aulrrMnt» 

1. 



D« «.r. f.eiiiti« -u.t b. p«i«<>i""y "™ 

oftta r.d.t.1 tat.tis.neT D.y C.t. St«.<l.td.. 

nTofr.:?. ^^^^ 

cMdlng yttr'i pUn. 13.'^ 
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•AFFDDIXC 
IBOISLi«nVE mSTdCf CP THE FIDCR 



I£GXSIATIVE HISTORY 

FEDERAL JXTTESkaESa CAY CARE RECPIRBIEHTS AND 
TITLE XX DAY CARE RECPIREM^NIS 



5} . 



LigiilaUvt Authority in the 

BconoBdc Opportunity Atf^ i 1968 Firo — 

BoonoBk C5S5»rtiidty Anenraumts o£ 1967 ao rrsr 79^2(6) 

Public UW 90-222 , 8«c. ^107(4) (Dec. 23, 1967 ) 42 USC 2932(d) 

0 AMad Mc. 522(<a) to tht BconcBic Qpportvnity ^t 
o£ 1964, which directed the Secretary of ^ajth. 
Education, and W fare -and the Director of the Offi^ 
of Economic Op^rtunity to establi* a cannon «et of 
day care froqz^n standards and regulations^ 

Bcononic Opportunity Amendments of 197? 

Public. Law 92-424, sec. 19 (Sept. 19, 1972) / 

o Added tb the original PIDCR mandate the condition 
that "such standards [for day care progransl must 
be no less comprehensive than" the 1968 PIDCR. 

Ccnmunity Services Act of 1974 

Public Uw 93-644, 8«:. 8(b) (Jan. 4, 1975) 

o Ranoved the word "Director" (<Jf the Office of Bcononic 
Opportmity) from the PIDCR mandate, making the 
SSetary of Health, Education, and Welfare solely 
responsible^ for carrying it out, 

Legialative Authority in o.^*.!-, yy ptdcr 

Title XX of the Social Security Acti Title XX fikr 

Social Services Anenctaents of 1974 
Public Law 93-647,. seC. 2 (Jan. 4, 1975) 

0 Established TiUe XX of the Social- Security Act. 

6 Incorporat«a a modified form of PIDCR as funding 42 USC 1397a 
requir«ents for day care services, sec. 2002(a) 
(9)(A).of Title XX. 
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ffi!irj.rnnJ5'*iSre«rl^ to cL,. r«^- 
ments; 

PIDCR mandate. , 

Economic Oppjrtunity Act. 
Public Law 94-120, aec. 3 (Oct. 21, 1975) 

Public Law 94-401., aec. 2 (Sept. 7, 1976) 
o sec. 2 exterdai a^ion o£ ataffing atandard. to Sept. 30, 1977. 
o sec provided an «Mitional $40 mUXion -ii^^Ji^Jf^^t fui^a at 

o S»c 5 p.tHdtt-3 waving of staff ln3.tmd«<J.«b» f«.t th«.-- 
20 pMcSt Titl« XX childtm art in cart. 

STSildren of the caregiver under 6 yeara o£ age. 

Public lAW 95-171 (NOV. 12, 1977) 

o sec 1(a) m«5e an additional $200 million i« f ,f?the 
^ SSuabU ^100 parcent match for day c^^ 

period Oct. 1, 1977, to Sept. 30, 1978. 

0 S^. Kb) «cte«ied P-i-i- J- t^^^^^ ' 
in fmUy day cart honti to Stpt. 30,^1978. 

' 0 sec. 1(d) «t«d«d auspBiaion of staffing standards to S«|*. 30. 
1978. 
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